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It is fomewhere obferved, by Dr. Prieftley, that every 
difcovery in natural philofophy, made by Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, or Newton, was difputed inch by inch; ‘¢ and can we 
be furprifed,” fays he, ‘* that the labours of Mr. Locke 
fhould fhare the fame fate We are, indeed, by no means 
furprifed at it; although it be a matter of fome wonder, 
that a writer, of fuch acknowledged good fenfe and abilities 
as the prefent, fhould take up the pen with fuch a defign, fo 
long after the general acquiefcence of the philofophical world 
in the propriety of them ; for, as to the futile attempts of the 
Scotch doétors,+ fo fully exploded by Dr. Prieftley, they 
were the moft unphilofophical imaginable. That of the 
author of the Dialogues before us, is in this refpe& not quite 
fo exceptionable ; although we think it in a great meafure a 
fuperfluous endeavour at a verba/, rather than an aéfual, cor- 
re€tion of that great philofopher’s doétrine refpe€ting innate 
ideas. 

** When I take,” fays this writer, ‘ a general view of the ar- 
guments, adduced by Mr. Locke, againft innate moral principles ; 
and when I fee what he produces, as the moft indifputable innate 

rinciples, ‘if any be fo;’ I am inclined to think there muft 
ave been fome very great miftake, as to the true nature of the 
things in queftion ; for he lays down certain propofitions (no matter 
whether moral or /cientific, fo they be but true) and then proves, 
that fuch propofitions, confidered merely as propofitions, formed by 


* Of which an account is given in the third volume of the London Review. 
The prefent Dialogues are alfo in number three, and are written in the fame ftile 
and manner, 
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our rational faculty, after due confideration of things, as all true 
propofitions muft be, are not innate. Nothing more obvious! But 
furely thofe whom he oppofes, muft, or ought to have meant 
(thowgh I cannot fay I have read their arguments, nor do I mean 
to anfwer for any one but myfelf) not that the propoftions them/felves 
were innate, but that the con/cious internal fentiments, on which fuch 
moral propofitions are founded, were innate. , 

‘¢ I cannot conceive,” continues he, *‘ that what we ought to 
underftand by innate moral principles, can by any means, when fair- 
ly explained, be imagined to bear any fimilitude to fuch propofi- 
tions as Mr. Locke advances, as bidding faireft to be innate, nor to 
any other propofitions. That is, I cannot conceive, that our innate 
moral principles; our natural fentiments, or internal confcious 
feelings (name them how you pleafe) which we derive, and which 
refult, from our very nature as creatures morally relative, are at all 
like unto any propofitions whatever. 

** Who can difcover any fimilitude to any confcious fentiment of 
the foul, in thefe firang:ly irrelative propofitions : Whatever is, is— 
Jt is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be? —Nobody ! 

*¢ The innate principles cf the foul cannot, any more than thofe 
of the body, be propofitions. ‘They mutt be in us, antecedently to 
all our reafonings about them, or they could never be in us at all: 
for we cannot, by reafoning, create any thing, the principles of 
which did not exift antecedently. We can, indeed, defcribe our ine 
nate fentiments and perceptions to each other ; we can feafon, and 
we can make propofitions about them ; but our reafonings neither 
are, nor ean create in us, moral principles, They exift prior to, and 
independently of, all reafoning, and al! propofitions about them. 

*¢ When we are told that benevolence is pleafing ; that malevolence 
is painful; we are not convinced of thefe truths by reafoning, nor 
by forming them into propofitions ; but by an appeal to the innate 
internal affections of our fouls: and if, on tuch an appeal, we could 
not feel within the fentiment of benevolence, and the peculiar plea- 
fure attending it; and that of malevolence and its concomitant 
pain ; not ali the reafoning in the world could ever make us fenfible 
of them, or enabie us to underftand their nature.” 

Moft true; if we had no /enfe of the pleafure attending 
benevolence, or of the pain attending malevolence, we could not 
be made fenfible of them by reafoning ; and, for this plain 
caufe, we could not rea/on at all about them; for we fhould 
not underftand the meaning of the words. It is the fame in 
this cafe, as in arithmetic and geometry ; had we no fenfes, 
by which we might comprehend the meaning of lines and 
figures, we could never be made to underftand arithmetical 
and geometrical demonftrations, 

* J muft obferve,” fays our author, ‘* that the affent or diffent 
that we give to propofitions in thefe fciences, which are but little in- 
terefting to our nature, is drawn from a fource widely different from 
that which we give to woral propofitions, Thus, when we are 
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told, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, and fee the demonitration, we iay fimply, srue: that they 
are equal to three right angles, fa//e. TVhele things being irrela- 
tive to morals, they move no confcious fentiment, and do therefore 
only receive our bare affent or diffent as a mere object of fenfe; in 
the fame manner as when we fay a thing is, or is nor, black or white, 
or round or fquare; we ufe our eyes, and are fatisfied, But the 
truth or falfhood of moral propofitions muft be judged of by ano- 
ther meafure, through a more interefting medium ; we mutt apply 
to our internal fenfz, our divine monitor and guide within; through 
which the juft and unjuft, the right and wrong, the moral beauty 
and deformity, of human minds and of human actions, can only be 
perceived,” 

This writer is not the firft who hath betaken himéelf to the 
expedient of an innate moral fenfe, to get eafily rid of the 
difficulty attending the firft principles of morals; it is, in 
our opinion, however, but a bungling expedient, and fimilar 
to the adoption of occult qualities in phyfics, or the nonfen- 
fical new common-fenfe of the Scottifh metaphyficians, —We 
do moft readily agree, that we do not perceive the beauty of 
virtue or deformity of vice, merely by the fame organs with 
which we perceive an objeé& to be black or white, round or 
{quare. But are we not pofleffed of fufficient internal affec- 
tions, as our author terms them, in our known and acknow- 
ledved faculties and propenfities, to perceive both the one and 
the other, without having recourfe to a new one, calculated 
peculiarly for that end?—If this writer fuppotes, that even 
the fimple objeéts of our external fenfes, that are black or 
white, round or fquare, are perceived to be fuch merely by 
the organs of fenfe, without reafon or refleétion, he is egre- 
gioufly miftaken, Our external organs require the affiftance 
of reafon, to perceive the fimpleft thing in nature; even as 
the moft fimple of our fenfations is a very complicated phe- 
nomenon, dependent on the joint operation both of the or- 
gans of perception and reflection, And is it to be fuppofed, 
that the relations between the objeéts of the moral world, are 
to be perceived by a fimpler procefs than are thoie of the na- 
tural ?—Our author makes a juft diftin&ion between the 
principles of fcience and the principles of things: but we con- 
ceive he applies it wrongly, in his cenfure of Mr. Locke. 

‘¢ The propofitions,” fays he, ‘* we compofe according to our 
ideas of things, are zothing but propofitions: they are not really the 
principles of the things treated of : the principles of the things 
treated of are naturally inherent, and exiit perpetually ia them, 
whether our ideas or propofitions concerning them be true or falie. 

«* But in the part quoted, there is a fallacy. He [ Mr. Locke] fays, 
* if the ideas be not innate, there wasa time whenthe mind was with- 
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out thofe principles.’ The conclufion, you fee, is vague and delufive. 
The only juft conclufion he could have drawn was, that if the ideas 
be not innate, there was a time, when the mind was without sthofe 
ideas out of which the propofitions are formed, which I call principles. 

“* Mr. Locke,” continues he, ‘** thus confounds the fprin- 
ciples of our nature, and the ideas contained in the principles he 
names, together, as if they were the fame things: but they can- 
not be fo; becaufe the one receives exiftence from the prior exi- 
ftence of the other. That is, our moral ideas receive their exiftence 
from the prior exiffence of our innate moral fentiments or principles ; 
as our ideas of light and figure, are derived from the prior exiffence 
of fight.” 

Our author would have done well here, to have fhewn 
how moral fentiments differ fo widely, as he pretends, from 
moral ideas. 1s moral fentiment an organ of fenfe, as the eye 
is an organ of fight? And, if it be, can it form an idea of 
moral virtue and vice, without the affiftance of the organs of 
refic&tion and reafon ?>—If it can, it does more than the fenfe of 
fight can do, which can form none of light and figure, without 
fuch affiftance. We perfeétly agree with this writer, in the 
obfervation that immediately follows. ‘In this queftion, 
the matter, as too frequently happens, has been puzzled and 
obfcured by the mifute of words.” But to proceed. 

** Axioms,” jays he, ‘* and allowed propofitions, are called prin- 
ciples: but they are only principles, formed by the human mind, in 
aid of its own weaknefs; which, in reafoning, can proceed buta 
little way, without proved or granted propofitions to reft on, They 
might, perhaps, with much more propriety, be called helps, af- 
fiftances, or fupports, to the imbeciliry of the human mind, than 
principles of things. The principles, which naturally inhere in 
every {pecies of created beings, are of a nature totally different. 

** It feems, then, faid I, that you agree with Mr. Locke, that 
neither ideas or propofttions can be innate; but you differ from 
him, by denying any propoftions whatfoever, to be properly 
the principles of any fpecies of beings; and by affirming, that 
both fpeculative and practical propofitions are mere creatures of 
human invention: which, whether they be true or falfe; that 
is, founded in the nature of things or not, the true natures and 
principles of things remain unalterably the fame. That is my 
meaning, replied he; and that, therefore, moft of the argu 
ments advanced by Mr. Locke againft innate principles are nothing, 
or but very little to the purpofe ; becaufe they only tend to com- 
bat things as innate principles, which are nothing like innate prin- 
cip: and, if it be not too bold: a thing to fay of fo penetrating a 
genius, he feems only to have been fighting with a phantam of his 
own creating.” ' 

Of Mr. Locke’s Effay, neverthelefs, our author fpeaks 
with great refpeat, as follows, 

“+ Tt 
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** It is certain, however, that nothing can be more excellent than 
his work, as far as it regards our manner of acquiring ideas, by 
Jenfation and reflection. But what fhould move him to me Soni that 
we have no other way of acquiring ideas;* why he fhould exclude 
our moral fenfe, and deny eve. its exiftence, with the pains of fo 
much acute falfe reafoning, I fhall not at prefent endeavour to ex-’ 
plain. But having fo determined, he found it neceflary to remove 
all notions of innate moral principles (and, with them, all other 
innate principles) out of the way, in the beginning of his book : 
for had they been granted, another fource of ideas muft have been 
admitted, befide thofe of /enfation and refiection, as explained by 
Mr. Locke.” 

In the fecond dialogue, our author proceeds more particu- 
larly to difcriminate between the principles of /cience and thofe 
of things ; under the latter of which he ranks innate moral 
principles, 

** There is another kind of principles, which is entirely of hu- 
man creation, and which can only with propriety be called principles, 
as they are the Jeginnings of human reafoning. Thefe ufually pafs 
under the denominations of data, axioms, maxims, rules, &c. They 
are invented and formed by the human mind, in aid of its own im- 
becility. They are foundations, which it finds itfelf obliged to lay, 
before it can proceed in the reafoning art, to the building of any 
confiderable ftruéture. They may be folid or fandy, true or faife. 
In proportion to zheir truth or falfehood, will be the /adility or in- 
fiability of the ftruéture we raife upon them. In fhort, they are 
merely inventions of the human mind, to facilitate its own progrefs 
in the fearch of lefs evident, and more important, truths; or to 
enable us to prove to others (granting them to be true) that fome 
other propofitions mutt be true, which had been denied, or of which 
there feemed to be fome doubt. But it is important to the matter 
we at prefent have in view, to remember, that this fort of princi- 
pies, can only be called principles, relatively to the human mind, in 
the exercife of its reafoning faculty ; and that the true and genu- 
ine principles of things, which are formed and conftituted in their 
natures, neither are, nor are at all like unto, thofe data, axioms, 
rules, or maxims, of human invention ; but exift quite indepen- 
dently of, and prior to any fuch things.—Well, faid 1, but what do 
you infer from all this ?—Why, do not you fee, anfwered he, that 
all the principles, which Mr. Locke advances and refutes, as innate 
(if any, fays he, can be fo) are of this latter kind ?—I do, returned 
1; but what then ?—Why, then, faid he, Mr. Locke, with the 
greatett refpect be it fpoken, has very much mif-fpent his time and 
pains ; having only proved, that certain data, or maxims, are not 
innate principles of the human nature ; which I hope you now per- 


* Hos Mr, Locke done fo ?—Dr. Prieftley upbraids him for being too hafty 
in concluding that there is fome other fource of our ideas, befides the external 
fenfes. See Dr. P.’s Examiuation of the Dottors Reid, Beattie, and Ofwald, 
Page 5. Kev. 
ceive 
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ceive (though true) was nothing to the purpofe; the innate prin- 
ciples of our nature, and fuch data or maxims, being quite different 
things.— They feem fo, indeed, replied 1; and I perceive, by your 
explication, that data ot axioms are of human invention ; but that 
the principles which coniticute the r«wures of things, are of divine 
origin, But permit me to trouble you a lite farther. If certain 
moral maxims be found to be indifputably juit, and agreeable to the 
true interefts and happinefs of mankind (though of human inven- 
tion merely) may they not ferve us, in the regulation of our con- 
duct, as effectually as any innate principles whatever? Or, in other 
words, is not our reafon given us, to fupply, in fome degree, the 
place of innate moral principles ? 

«* This, returned he, is what Me. Locke would have us to va- 
derftand; but, moft certainly, it cannot be fo: for, a3 we have 
fhewn before, we are not able, by reafoning, to create principles in 
things. The principles of all things exiii in them, before we be- 
gin to reafon about them; or they never could be made to exift 
at all, by any human power. 

** Our reafon muft always have fome foundation to build upon ; 
that foundation mutt exift, before we begin to reafon, or we could 
not reafon at all. We can neither perceive or underftand any thing, 
as a fubject of reafoning, w)<fe principles do not exift prior to our 
seafoning. Thus, moral maxims, when true, muft be founded on 
Some principles in the human nature, which are originally inherent 
m man ; and our reafoning, in the formation of /uch maxims, mutt 
be regulated by thofe originally-inherent principles. Had we not fuch 
principles innate, or born with us, our reafon could have no. ground 
to go upon concerning morals; for reafoning could never make a man, 
devoid of innate moral principles, perceive the juftice or truth of any 
moral maxim. Indeed, without fuch principles, he could never 
know any thing at all of moral maxims ; for when any moral. max- 
im is propoted to us, we can neither underftand it, or examine into 
its truth or falfehood, without referring to our internal touchftone, 
our innate moral fentiments ; they alone enable us to underftand 
it; and by them only we can judge of its truth or falfehood: for 
its truth or falfehood to us, depends entirely upon its agreement or 
difagreement with them,” , : 

How is all this? Are the innate moral principles, contended 
for by our author, to be confidered among the true and genuine 
principles of things, which are formed and conftituted in their na- 
tures, and neither are, ny ARE AT ALL LIKE UNTO the data, 
axioms, rules or maxims of human invention 2? And does the truth 
or falfehood of fuch maxims depend, neverthelefs, entirely upon their 
agreement or difagrecment with fuch innate moral fentiments 2 
This appears to us as inconfiftent as the pretended total dif- 
ference between an innate mcral fentiment, and a rational mo- 
ral maxim, Mutt they-not both, of neceffity, be propoftions, 
if truth or falfehood may be predicated of them? What can 
be either fave or true, that is not a propo/ition ?—For our 
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part, we confefs, Wwe are not philofophers enough to know- 
This writer, indeed, affirms, that ‘* we have innate moral 
principles, which do not confift of propo/itions, or maxims; 
but of internal fentiments, or confcious feelings, prior to all 
maxims ; without which morals could have no foundation in 
nature.” If by this affirmation were meant, that moral pre- 
cepts are firf conceived in the imagination, and their truth and 
propriety perceived by refletion, before they are uttered or writ- 
ten down in the forin of propofitions and maxims, we fhould 
have no objeétion to the priority contended for; but the re- 
mark would be at once futile and frivolous. A4oralily is a 
praéical, and not merely a /peculative fcience $ in arithmetic 
and geometry, our axioms, maxims, and propofitions, are com- 
pofed of terms, expreffive of ab/irac? ideas: in morality, they 
are compofed of words, expreflive of our /entiments and 
feelings, Metaphyfical truths are comprehended and under- 
ftood ; phyfical and moral truths are perceived and felt. 
We cannot help thinking, therefore, that our author hath 
failed, in his endéavouts to eftablifh the exiftence of a fenfe 
peculiar to objeéts of morality ; as if they could not be per- 
ceived and diftinguifhed by the fenfes and faculties, external 
and internal, commonly imputed to mankind, The moral 
world is by no means fo detached from, and fo diffimilar to, 
the phy/ical, to require fuch different organs of fenfe to ena- 
ble us to perceive or inveftigate the caufe of its phenomena. 
On the fuppofition, notwithitanding, that he has effectually 
refuted Mr. Locke’s doétrine, our author proceeds, in the 
third dialogue, to take for granted the exiftence of his moral 
fenfe ; which he proceeds to call pr geen and prefumes to 
be the fole and only true criterion of right and wrong, and 
to be the fame in kind, though not in degree, in all men. 
And, indeed, fo far as the individuals of the human race re- 
femble each other in the organs of fenfe and underftanding, 
and are undiverfified by experience, prejudice, and habit, 
there is no doubt of their confciences being fimilar. All men 
born and bred urider the like circumftances, muft neceffarily 
think alike in all fitwations, and on all occafions. But what 
new fenfe is required for this ? We know of none: this ncw- 
fangled confcience of our author’s appearing as fuperfluous an 
innovation in the feience of morality, as the common-/enfe of 
the Scotch doétors does in that of metaply fics. —The objeétions 
this writer makes to Mr. Locke’s fuppofition, that there are 
fome people entirely deftitute of confcience, or moral fenti- 
ment, are more pertinent. ae 
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‘¢ If,” fays he, ** there were really whole nations, as Mr. Locke 
contends* (confiding in the wonderful ftories “of marvellous tra- 
vellers) that coolly, deliberately, and «vithout any remorfe at all, 
could deftroy their own children ; and if fuch aétions were not the 
effects of fome gloomy and horrid fuperftitions, of fome very pref. 
fing fears of thame or want, or of fome corrupt affections, or vio« 
lent and unruly paffions; it would certainly be a very extraordi- 
nary phenomenon ; and fo very contrary to the nature and conduc 
of every other fpecies of creatures in the world, that we know of ; 
that it would be a very odious and difgraceful peculiarity in that 
fpecies of animals, which has been generally efteemed the nobleft 
upon earth. 

*¢ I muft own, my nature fhudders, when I read what Mr. Locke 

feems to defcribe with fo much coldnefs and indifference. He de- 
fires us to ‘ view an army at the facking of a town, and fee what 
* obfervation, or fenfe of moral principles, or what touch of con- 
* fcience (they feel) for all the outrages they do. Robberies, mur- 
* ders, rapes, are the fports of men fet at liberty from cenfure.’ All 
the other cruelties which he continues to defcribe in the fame page, 
he very unnaturally prefumes to be done without /cruple, without any 
remorfe at all. Could any thing be more cruelly unjuft to others, than 
to prefume thus much ? Could any thing be more unphilofophical ? 
Unjuft to others, becaufe his own heart, I will believe, for his ho- 
nour, could never exhibit to himfelf a capability of perpetrating 
the crimes he mentions, without fcruple, or witheut any remorfe at 
all, Unphilofophical, becaufe, lightly deeming them the /forts of 
men fet at liberty from cen/ure, he does not endeavour to inveftigate 
their caufes, and fhew them to be the effects of what they really 
are effects; in war, of furious paffions, heated imaginations, and 
turbulent appetites ; in the other cafes, of gloomy and debafing fu- 
perititions, of ftrong fears of thame or want, or of fome other per- 
verted affection, or urgent and forcible paffion. But why he fhould 
prefume, that after fuch a€tions men feel no remorfe at all, 1 know 
not; itis undoubtedly a mere prefumption, without any rational 
evidence; for I am certain Mr. Locke could have no evidence of 
any fuch thing in himfelf. 

*¢ It is true, indeed, that while men continue under the influ- 
ence of ftrong affections, violent pafflions, or enthufiaftic illue 
fions, they are but little fenfible a the operations of confcience 
within them ; but to infer from thence that they have no con- 
Science, no internal moral fenfé, would certainly be a very haity and 
injudicious conclufion ; becaufe we might with as much reafon in- 
fer, they have no eyes, no ears, no feeling; for, under the influ- 
ence of fuch affections, paffions, and illufions, men frequently can 
neither fee, hear, or feel.” 

Had this writer, inftead of attacking Mr. Locke’s doc- 
trine, that the human mind is originally a tabula ra/a, and 
that all our notions are deduced from fenfation and refleétion, 
contented himi{clf with advancing, that no {peculative notions 


4 whatever, 
* Effay, p. 4. 
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whatever, could give birth to moral fentiments, or excite in 
us a love for virtue, or a hatred to vice, he would have ad- 
vanced no more than he might have maintained. The fa- 
culties of the underftanding may generate a conviétion of 
truth, or a’ fenfe of pertinence and propriety, or of their 
contraries; but they cannot excite an affeetion for the one, 
or a difguft for the other. This is the province of the ap- 
petites and paffions, of an inherent attachment to, or love of, 
life, a defire of pleafure, and an averfion to pain. It is the 
paffions, the motives to moral aétion, which, in conjunétion 
with reafon and refleétion, conftitute that con/cience, which is 
the internal and univerfal monitor of mankind, 

We conceive this writer to be equally miftaken in his cen- 
fure of Mr. Locke, refpeéting his reference of good and evil 
to our fenfe of pleafiere and pain, We fhall cite the whole of 
what he fays, on this head, as it concludes the Jaft dialogue, 

** Mr. Locke, after explaining to us the nature of pain and 
pleafure,* and informing us that, ‘ thefe, like other fimple ideas, 
* cannot be defcribed, nor their names defined ; the way of know- 
‘-ing them being, as of the fimple das of the fenfes, only by ex- 
* perience ;” concludes, in the next fection, ‘ things then are good 
§ or evil only in reference to pleafure or pain.”. You mention this, 
no doubt, faid he, as a thing about which you are not fatisfied, And 
it is certainly, in a moral fenfe, but a very grofs account of geed and 
evil; and even in.a phyfcal /en/e it will not bear a ferutiny. 

** Though it be true, that pain or pleafure do, immediately or 
ultimately, refult from all our actions, as moral agents; yet, to 
conclude generally, that things are good or evil, an/y in reference 
to pleafure or pain, is a very confiderable error, For, in a moral 
view, things are really good, or really evil, according as they ferve 
or injure, or tend to ferve or injure, the true inter¢efts of humanity, 
independently of the pain or pleafure that may accompany them. 
Pleafure or fimply confidered, do not confleute what is morally 

good or evil in our nature; they are only concomitants of our good 
or evil aétions, and more often ultimately than immediately. For 
the pains of vice, and the pleafures of virtue, are never fo fenfibly 
feltin the purfuit, as after the accomplifhment. 

‘¢ Many things are morally good, and productive of the beft 
effects, although accompanied with much pain and anxiety. As, 
when our affections are difordered and mifplaced, and our indulged 
paffions are become turbulent and unruly, fo thar the opprefled voice 
of nature can hardly be beard in us: who is not fenfible, that na- 
ture, thus overftrained and thrown out of her true and proper 
courfe, cannot be brought back again to a due temper ard juft ba- 
lance, without much fainful attention and perfeverance ? Things, 
therefore, are not morally good or evil, oaly in reference to plea- 
fure or pain. And as much may be faid phyfically, and with as 
good reafons: for there are many painful and troubleto:ne opera- 
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tions in phyfic, which are very conducive, and even quite neceflary, 
to the good and health of the body.—True, faid I. But do you 
then deny, that pain is evil, and that pleafure is good, in an abftract- 
ed fenfe ?—In thefe abftrufe queftions, replied he, we are apt to be 
puzzled by the abufe of words; and the prefent difficulty is of 
that fort. That pain is grievous there can be no doubt; and if 
we confine the fenfe of the word evil, to fignify grievous only, then 
ain is evil: but when we extend the fenfe of the word evil, and 
make it fignify all evil, moral and phyjfical, or leave it to fignify, in- 
determinately, what every one fancies to be evi/; then to fay that 
pain is evil,isnottrue. Pain is that fort of evil, which is grievous 
to the fufferer; but pain, as we have fhewn, both morally and phy- 
fically is frequently productive of very great good to mankind. So 
pleafure, abftractedly, is delightful: which, indeed, is only faying, 
that pleafure is what it is. But when we fay that plea/ure is good, 
that muft depend upon the fignification we give to the word good, 
If, by good, we mean only plea/aut, then it is indifputable ; but 
if by good we mean morally right, juf?, or reafonable; or, in a phy- 
fical fenfe, conducive to health; nothing can be more clearly falfe,” 
This cavilling, founded upon a mere play upon words, is 
very unworthy of our author, and is what Sis pretended re- 
fpeé&t fer fuch a-philofopher as Mr. Locke fhould have pre- 
vented. Mr. Locke is undoubtedly right, in his deduétion 
of good and evil from pain and pleafure; the fenfe of which 
is univerfally proportional and reciprocal, Pain, our author 
fays, is frequently productive of great good to mankind 3 
inftancing the pain attending the operations in phyfic and 
furgery, neceflary to preferve or reftore health to the indivi- 
dual. But might not fuch operations be equally falutary, if 
not fo painful ? Of what good, it might alfo be afked, is the 
prefervation of life, or reftoration to health, if life and 
health are not to be attended with plea/ure ?—If fuch pain be 
allowed to be produétive of good, becaufe it preferves life or 
reftores health, it is precifely for that reafon, and no other, 
with refpect to the individual, that it is in its confequences 
productive of pleafure,* It is idle to talk of ferving or in- 
juring 
* In our review of this writer’s Five Dialogues on Liberty, we quoted a paf- 
fage which he had done little more than tranfprofed fom our editor’s Epiftles to 


Lorenzo. We fhall here cite a paffage, on the fubject before us, on which he 
might have made the fame experiment, with equal philofophical truth. 


“© Lorenzo, ftate the matter clear. Should Heav’n a confcioufnefs beftow, 
Be pain and pleafure ftrangers here. Subject to good or ill below; 
Strangers to pleafure and to pain, Not real pain or pleafure give, 
Induce what motives to complain ? But only wake the form to live. 
Suppofe we, then, in nature's plan, «© As yet from all refle€tion clear, 
T’ exift th’ automaton of man, Unnerv’d by hope, unaw’d by fear, 
Rifing from fenfelefs matter’s arms, Suppofe to action thus confign’d 


Where perfect reff nor grieves nor This naked, unaffected mind, 
charms ; Lorenxty 
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joring the interefts of umamity, independently of pain or 
pleafure ; for what is /erving a man, but the ultimately pro- 
curing him pleafure, or what isinjuring him but giving him pain? 
To give him a degree of prefent pain, in order to prevent a 
greater in future, may, indeed, be juftly called a fervice ; 
but what is this, in effe&t, but giving him pleafure by the 
prevention of pain ? Ww. 
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The favourable reception, which an effay on unreftrained 
power, by the fame author, lately met with from the public, 
appears to have encouraged the prefent publication ; which 
contains, with the abovementioned eflay, twelve others on 
popular and interefting topics. The jf? relates to foreign 
travel, many hints in which ate confeffedly taken from 


Lorenzo, with precifion hence 

Let us infer the confequence. 

Ere yet exifted moral ill, 

The firft fole agent was the @ill : 
Reafon without the pow’r to act, 

To cenfure or advife a fact ; 
. As from experience nought it knew, 
Of good or bad, or falfe or true: 

For reafen its conclufion draws 

From fimilar effet and caufe ; 

No infin, ‘aculty or fenfe, 

Infuring actual innocence, 

That bids us virtue’s fteps purfue, 

Or points to blifs it never knew : 
Elfe, giving reafon here had Heaven 
No lefs than actual pleaf»re given : 
This not fuppos’d—hence reajon’s ufe 
Some known effe& muft introduce. 

‘© Now, as innate if we maintain 

A love of biifs and bate of pain, 
Direé&ed as the paffions fir'ds 

The will to pleafure firft afpir’d 5 
‘The moral agent bound to chufe 
From pleafure’s moft immediate views. 

«¢ But, prone to cenfure and complain, 

Suppofe our firft fenfation pain 5 

Let pain or pleafure be attain’d, 

Of both an equal fenfe was gain’d, 
As the firft tree of knowledge bore 
Of good and evil equal ftore ; 

For when the mind one pleafure knew, 
Its neutral ftate of re withdrew : 
Pleafure and pain, by contrat known, 
Criteria of each other grown, 


Hence felt th’ initiated mind 

The fting which pleafure left behind, 

And reafon did to aét commence 

On th’ information of the fenfe; 

Seeing the paffions ebb and flow, 

Now {woln with blifs,; now fuak in 
woe, 

Trac’d out the bounds extreme between, 

Of innocence that golden mean. 

« Put ah! the fluctuating tide 
Of peffion doth this mean deride : 

Con fittent only, ’tis confefs’d, 
With nature in a ftate of reft. 

“* Herethen from moral afion came 
The neceffary i//, we biame: 
Running /e/f-/ove in full career, 
Reafen her guide not always near, 
Her fatisfaction oft purfuing, 

Tho’ at her own and others’ ruin. 
Pronounce we, hence, a moral ill 

Th’ indulgence of the human will, 
Whene’er from fuch indulgence flows 
More Tapes than pleafure it beftows. 

«© In guilt original involv’d, 

Here fee the wond’rous myft’ry folv’d. 
To the firft man no more confin’d 
Than paffions found in ev'ry mind, 

Is, the plain caufe of moral woe, 

Sin, human frailty here below, 

** Lorenze, evil underftood, 

The die’s reverfe is moral good : 
Whate’er more pleafure yiclds than 
ain * ; 

The name of goodne/s doth obtain.” 


* Not, indsedy folely to the agent, Lut to maniind, or the moral world in general. 


2 Bifhop 
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Bifhop Hurd’s dialogue on the fame fubje&. The feiond 
treats of refinement and /uxury ; in which, among the common- 
place arguments ufually advanced by declaimers on this head, 
the author makes fome pertinent obfervations on the prefent 
circumftances and manners of this country. 

** Our anxious concern, fays he, for magnificence and elegance 
of every kind, in building, in furniture, in aitendants, in our ta- 
bles, in our gardens, by which we but fofter a fickly, childifh, ruin- 
ous vanity, and transform and pervert ufeful, benevolent corn-fields, 
into fcenes adapted only to the barren and {elfifh purpofes of ride- 
ing and walking, may be confidered as highly adverfe to private 
and to public virtue. This tafte cannot be indulged but at a great 
expencé. Itis become too general, yet few fortumes are equal to 
it. The means then muft be fought elfewhere. Many purfue 
thetn by unjuft, unrighteous and difhonourable methods. The re- 
prefentative part of the people are reproached with crouc for 
them, from the favour and liberality of the crown. Hence embar- 
rafled circumitances, anxiety, mifery ; hence the folicitude for of- 
fice; hence the proftitute change and inconfiftency of language and 
conduct; hence the wilful negligence and compliance, the too great and 
unnatural confent and unanimity; hence the want of that jealous vi- 
gilance and {pitit of oppofition, fo naturaland neceffary in every limit- 
ed and free ftate. Indeed, itis the opinion of many excelient and 
obferving perfons, that the manners of che opulent land-~proprieror, 
‘of the country gentleman (now a term of reproach) have u e 
a confiderabie change, within thefe lixty or feventy years ala 


* The candid may judge, whether our character is altered in any degree finte 
the times of Montefquicu ; whether the following features be whofe of the 
times welive in. “ Il y avroit un luxe folide, fondé non pus fat le refinement de 
la wanité, tras fur celui des befoins réels, et l’on ne chercheroit guere dans Jes 
chofes qué les plaifirs que Ia nature ya mis. On y jouiroit d’wn grand fuperflu, 
et cependant tes chofes ones y Sercient proferites, vinh ptuheurs ayant plus des 
biens gue doccafions de nfe, Vemploieroient d’un maniere bizarre; et duns cette 
nation il'y auroit pluad’ efprit que de gout. Comme on feroit toujours vcoupé de 
ces initerets, on n’auroit point cette politeffe qui of fondée fur I oifeweré, et reebmem on nen 
aureit pas le temps. L” epogue dela potiicile des Romeains eft ta meme que velle de 
l’etabliffément du pouveire arbitraire. Le gouvernement abfolu produ loifiveré, 
et Voifiveté fait naitre la politeft.” Del’ Efprit des Loix, Jib. cxxvii. To the 
fame purpofe Rochefoucault,, * Le luxe et la trop grande 'politefle dung les eftats 
font le prefage affuré de leur decadence, parce que tous les patticuliers's’ attachant 
4 leurs interets propres, ils fe detournent du bieh public.” 

The account given by Lord Clarendon of the magnificence and unbonntied ex- 
pence of fome of the nobitity in the begioning of the civil wars, #s not in appoli- 
tion to this obfervation. Thefe habits and manners were by ‘ho means Peneral, 
but confined chietly to the court and its followers, and had ‘not ‘diffefed their 
baneful infeCtion over the great body of the nobility and gentry. Ainother noble 
writer's reprefentation of the manners and principles of thofe, and the fucceed- 

‘Ing times, till about ihe acceffion, is much truer, and more generally applicable ; 
** We were frcemen then in the proper fenfe, and full extent of the words ‘be- 
caufe not only the laws which afferted our common tights, were/Mmaittained and 
improved, but private independency, which alone can fupport public liberty, — 

uch 
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They alledge, formerly his time was given to the care of his eftate, 
to the amufements of the field, to ufeful reading, to an open and 
enerous hofpitality, not to a confined and Epicurean one, to a di- 
ent and jealous attention to public affairs. The country gentle- 
man was ever the faithful guardian of the rights of the nation, ever 
a bold oppofer of the encroachments of prerogative, ever ready to 
take and {pread the alarm when any dangerous innovation was fa- 
fpected or intended. He thought the health and immortality of our 
envied conftitution depended on preferving it as near as poffible on 
its old Saxon foundation. He equally dreaded the licentioufnefs 
of democracy, and the tyranny of monarchy. His love of liberty 
was founded. on reflection, on hiftorical experience, on perfonal en- 
joyment. He owed the owe hed his fituation to God, and the 
“virtue and courage of his forefathers ; he was determined to main- 
tain and tranfmit them unimpaired to his pofterity. Hence his ap- 
prehenfion of minifterial influence, hence his dread, or even difdain 
of royal favour. Such, addthey, were the happy effects of a plain 
and fimple manner of life, of an ignorance, or contempt of the arts 
of elegance, of refinement and effeminacy in accommodation. But 
now, fome lament how fatally is the picture reverfed. Thefe days 
of activity, induftry, independence, are now no more. The land- 
fteward embezzles and purloins a fortune, by the abfence or indo- 
“Yence of the proprietor; a French novel, or eflays of impiety, 
White's or Almack’s, are fub{tituted inftead of a Livy, a Plutarch, 
a Tacitus; and when the feafon, and in a manner neoeflity, con- 
ftrain him fo relinquith the tumultous diffipations of the capital, in- 
fhead of the improvements of agriculture and the exerciies of the 
field; allow him the means of employing Adams and Brown, en- 
able him to feftoon and foliage his chimuey-pieces, to pamt his 
cielings in wanton compartments, to dazzle you with a glare of co- 
Jour, gilding and mirror, to metamorphofe his fruitful fields and 
meadows into barren fhrubbery and landfcape; give one fon a re- 
verfion, prefer another in the army, and the third in the church ; 


foch a government as ours, was itfelf fupported by fome of that ancient seonomy 
and jimplicity of manners, that were not growing, but grown out of fafhion.” 
Let me alfo refer the reader to fome fine-touches by Rouffeau, relative to the 
‘manners ‘of both ‘fexes, in the days of that difpaffionate obferver Murault: “ Les 
‘Angloifes font douves et timides.. Les Anglais font durs et feroces.—Les deux 
. exes aiment a vivre a part, tousdeux fe livrent au jeu fans fureur, et s’en font un 
metier plutot qu’ une paffion ; tous deux ont un grand refpeét pour les chofes 
thonnétes ; tous deux aiment Ja patrie et les loix ; tous deux honorent la foi con- 
‘jagale; la paix domeftique plait & tousideux,—pour tous deuxs)’amour eft terrible 
et tragique j—enfin tous deux fe plaifent 4 la campagne, et les dames Angloifes 
errent auffi volontiers dans leurs parcs folitaires, qu’elles vont fe montrer 4 Vaux- 
hall, De ce gout‘commun pour la folitude naft auffi celui des lectures contempla- 
’ tives.—-Ainfi tous deux, plus recueillis avec eux-memes, fe livrent moins a des 
imitations frivoles, prennent mieux le gout des vrais plaifirs de la vie, et fongent 

_ gaoins a paroitre heureuxqu’ al’ étre.” Rouffeau 4 Vir. D’Alembert, p. 438. 
Surely we no longer can claim many of thefe amiable features. See alfo what 
Bithop Sprat fays fo beautifully of our manners in the time of our fecond Charles. 

Hiftory-of the Royal Society, p. 114, and gos, 406, 407. 
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and if you pleafe, you may expofe the nation to every indignity, * 
embezzle or diffipate her treafures without exmination, much lefs 
controul ; opprefs Ireland by reftriétion and penfion; ruin, defo» 
late, perhaps lofe America, by ignorant, impolitic and fanguinary 
violence; abandon the mild, inoffenfive natives of India, to the 
plunder and rapine of a pack of the bafeft, loweft, and moft ig- 
norant fcoundfels and villains, the fcandal and reproach of the 
very name of Englifhmen, + Such are the confequences of confi- 
deration being paid to wealth alone, ufupported by merit or talents; 
fuch, of the admiration of the arts of luxury and elegance.” 

We cannot give altogether into this writer’s notions and 
thofe of other declaimers againft the arts of elegance and 
refinement. Certainly there is a moderation to be obferv- 
ed in thefe, as in all other things; but we muft ftill regard 
convenience, fplendor, and magnificence .as objeéts merely 
relative. That a people, among whom fuch arts have made 
little progrefs, and an equality of property generally prevails, 
are more eafily governed than a people in more fhining and 
{plendid circumftances, is readily admitted ; but what is to 
be inferred from this, more than that the arts of government,and 
civil policy are not equally improved and refined with others. 
The reafon why confideration is in this country paid to 
wealth alone, is not fo much owing to the increafe of lux- 
ury and the cultivation of the fine arts, as to the abfurd laws 
that have crept into government, and have fapped the vitals 
of the conftitution, The vaft increafe and diffufion of 
wealth, that have of late years diftinguifhed this country, 
would rather tend to render riches cheap and familiar in 
the eyes of the public, were they confidered only as the 
means of purchafing the fuperfluities of {plendor and mag- 
nificence. Were they found to contribute only to the va- 
nity and caprices of mankind, they would foon be defpifed, 
even by the vulgar; but the confideration paid to wealth 
alone, independent of merit and talents, is, in this country, 
eftablifhed by law. Wealth legally confers not only dignity 
and fplendor, but power, refpett, veneration, and even vir- 
tue. Our qualification-aéis, and not our improvements- in 
trade and commerce, or our tafte for the fine arts, have 
laid the axe to the root both of public and private virtue 
in this country. Hence our many boy-fenators, and boob 
reprefentatives in parliament ! Repeal thofe aéts, make merit 


* Alluding probably to the affair of Falkland’s Ifland, &c. when the nation 
was conftrained to arm at fo great an expence, without any compenfation; and 
when a war was reprefented by the court, as fuch a dreadful thing to this coun 

How very foon Ameriea made them change the language ! 

+ When this was written, the judges were not fent opt. 


and 
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and probity again as reputable asin thedays of Scipio, Cincin- 
natus, or even of honeft Andrew Marvel, and it will notbe in 
the power of the wealth of both Indies to promote the progrefs 
of venality and corruption in athoufand years, fo much as thofe 
impolitic aéts have done within a century. Our author ap- 
pears to be fenfible of the political neceffity of encouraging 
the arts of luxury, though he defpairs, and {eems ignorant of 
the means of regulating their good, and counteracting their 
evil effe&ts. 

‘* Where property,” - he, ** is very unequally divided, with- 
out luxury and the arts of tafte and elegance, what would be the 
condition of the generality, and of the common people? What is 
now expended in oftentation and vanity; on the architect, the 
painter, thevcenical gardener, the ingenious manufacturer; would 
ferve only as formerly to maintain an undiftinguifhing hofpitality, 
to feed indolent, ufelefs and licentious.dependents and retainers. 
All the knowledge, principle, activity, indultry, that enlighten 
and dignify the middle clafs of people, would prefently difappear, 
and be fupplanted by ignorance, fervility and floth, The whole 
country being in few hands, the manners of feudal barbarifm and 
Seow would return; we fhould be degraded into nobles and 

ves.”” 

This certainly or worfe would be the cafe ; but to what 
purpofe, may we afk, are genius and talents implanted in 
mankind, if their natural tendency be to moral and political 
ruin? We are far from thinking a ftate of political happinefs 
and focial refinement the unnatural ftate of human {ociety, 
and cannot help pitying the narrow-minded moralifts who 
conceive, with our author, that the interefts of virtue and 
humanity are inconfiftent with elegance and refinement. 
Let the improvement of civil polity, we fay again, keep 
pace with our improvements in the other arts, and fociety 
Mes run no danger from the latter, Our author thinks 
that 

“ In fuch times, as thefe we live in, the utmoft, the well- 
meaning and thofe who love our country can do*, is to en- 
deavour to excite and revive principles of juitice, of integrity, of 
humanity, of public fpirit, of true generofity, of moderation, of 
defire ; by infifting on the felf-fatisfaction, and general efteem that 
accompany them, in the acceptance and reward they will receive 
from the Deity, and on the abfurdity and folly (to give it no worfe 
names) of facrificing fuch valuable advantages, with the hope of a 
Jafting future felicity, for gratifications and enjoyments fo unfatis- 


* Hear the great ftatefman to much the fame purpofe, “ Perché gli e ufficie 
d’ uomo buono, quel bene, che per la malignita de tempie della fortuna, tu noe 
hai potuto operare, infegnarlo ad altri, accioche fendone molti capaci, alcuno di 
guelli piu amato dal cielo poffa operarla,” Machiavelli Difcorf, ib, ii. c. 3. 

factory, 
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factory, fo fleeting, and which we hold by fo weak, fo precarious, 
fo fhort atenure. In few words, all that perfons in certain fite- 
ations can attempt, is to perfuade and convince us, that there is 
no peace or enjoyment but in innocence, integrity and virtue; 
and that even a moderate fituation is preferable to the moft fhining 
and {plendid circumflances, when fought for and obtained by venal 
and treacherous conduct, by a criminal filence and compliance, or 
a yet more criminal a¢tive concurrence.” 

We have no objeétion to the perfuafive expedients re- 
commended by this writer; but, with all due deference to 
the opinion of Machiavel, we think the coercive meafures. of 
good government more confiftent, with even his fyftem of 
politics, to effeét a political reformation, than either moral or 
religious perfuafives, We will venture to fay, that if the pre- 
fent qualification-aéts were repealed, and perfonal merit and 
talents in the candidates for pofts of public honour and in- 
tereft, were preferred to fortune, it would have the moft fa- 
jutary effe& in putting a ftop to the progrefs of that venali- 
ty and corruption, which feems to have taken poffeffion of 
every part of our vitiated and debauched conftitution, In 
his third effay, which is a fequel to that on luxury, our au- 
thor draws a contraft between the manners of a (te as and 
an Englifh woman of fafhion. The contraft is, indeed, a 
firiking one, and affords the author an opportunity for writ- 
ing a fevere fatire on our modern fine ladies. But, though 
it muft be admitted that the women of this age, are as ri- 
diculous in their drefs and amufements as they have been 
in any other, we do not think the comparifon, as this wri- 
ter has drawn it, a fairone, or that the manners of the an- 
cients were, on the whole, to be preferred to ourown. ‘The 
wife of Ifchomachus appears to have been a non-/uch amon 
the women of Greece, and though fhe might be exhibited, 
therefore, as a pattern for the Greek ladies, is not with the 
fame propriety contrafted to an Englifh one. What if 
Ifchomachus had turned the tables upon Socrates, and. ca- 
techifed him about Xantippe in like manner? Would it 
not have been equally fair in our author to have adopted the 
comparifon ? Effay the fourth, treats of unrefirained power *. 
The fifth, of bappine/s and tranquility of mind. The: fixth, 
difcutes the queftion, ** Whether the multiplicity of books 
and increafe of knowledge be favourable to piety and love of 
public good.” In the difcuffion of this queftion, as indeed 
through the greater part of this writet’s fpeculations, he 
adopts too readily a hacknied declamation on the fubjeéts 
treated of, without making thofe necefiary difcriminations, 
which would become the pen of a philofopher. In the pre- 

fent 
* See London Review for Auguft laf, p. 101. 
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fent cafe, for inftance, he confounds the multiplicity of books 
with the increafe of knowledge. The printers add no more 
to knowledge by the multiplicity of books than the gold- 
beaters do to gold by hammering it into a multiplicity 
of leaves: and the one might as well pretend to the art of 
making gold, as the other to that of increafing knowledge. 
The one commodity indeed, is more extenfively fpread, and 
the other diffufed, by the multiplication of prints and the 
* magnification of furfaces, but the folidity of both remain 
the fame. Knowledge, like gold, alfo, muft be kept in few 
hands, to make any one either knowing or rich. We agree 
with him, that a multiplicity of books is a great evil; but 
we cannot look upon knowledge as fuch. If by piety he 
means devotion, the mother of it is proverbially known to be 
ignorance; but he will hardly fub{cribe to the fuppofition that 
knowledge is therefore impious. And yet he tells us that * it 
is only ignorance, poverty, and impotence, that preferve na- 
tions, princes, and even individuals, moderate, equitable, 
and virtuous.” Shakefpeare fomewhere calls ignorance the 
eurfe of God ; and knowledge is frequently called, by vari- 
ous writers, the giftof God. How different muft have been 
the conceptions of fuch authors from thofe of our pious 
effayift! Not that he is much miftaken in the faéts on 
which he founds thefe ftrange deduétions ; but he imputes 
effe&ts to the wrong caufes, and not unfrequently takes 
a caufe for an effeét ; philofophizing, as witches, they fay, 
mumble the Lord’s prayer, backwards. 

** With regard to government,” fays he ‘* when perfons of obferva- 
tion, of difcernment, perufe the ftory of nations, through the different 
periods of barbarity, civilization, refinement, what are the reflec- 
tions, what the conclufions fuggefted to them ? That there is a na- 
tural and gradual progrefs in human affairs, neither to be accele- 
rated or retarded by their feeble and ineffectual endeavours. That 
itis only ignorance, poverty, impotence, that preferve nations, 
princes, even individuals, moderate, equitable, virtuous. That 
liberty, private and public virtue, are the portion of thofe itates 
alone, in which property is divided in fome meafure agreeably to 
reafon and juftice; in which the arts of luxury and refinement 
have made but little progrefs, nor gained an afcendant ; that when- 
ever this change in condition and manners of a people begins to 
prevail, it is impoflible to refift the torrent of felfiflneis, venality, 
fenfuality, corruption.” ' ; 

It is to our hiftoxical knowledge of this national fatality 
that he imputes a want of public fpirit, and the defpair of 
reformation, 

Vou. IX. N * Can 
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“* Can fuch fort of knowledge afforded by hiftory contribute great- 
ly to the love of virtue, and of public good? Does it not feem to 
inculcate a very oppofite conduct? Does it not feem to advife, to 
endeavour, to give into the general maxims, to fwim with the 
ftream, to acquiefce in the enjoyments of life, and of office, rather 
than be fingularly uncorrupt and obfcure ? Does it not feem to infer, 
that oppofition to illegal and unconftitutional meafures can. be ha- 
zarded, as was hinted above, with hopes of fuccefs, only when the 
generality of the people are incorrupt, their defires moderate, their 
fortunes nearly equal ; not when a partial influence has already, 
though imperceptibly, exceeded all ialutary bounds ; not when it 
has more to beitow than there is merit to receive; not when all 
ranks and conditions appear to have nothing in view but the grati- 
fications of fenfe, appetite, oftentation. In fuch a fcene of corrup- 
tion, of hopelefs fervility and debafement, who will have virtue or 
courage to be fingularly good? Who will fincerely unite with him 
in the glorious ftruggle? Shall you then wanton in affluence, re- 
fpect, confideration, while I am doomed to poverty, infignificance, 
contempt? Are fuch the rewards of flattery, proftitution, ignorance, 
venality ; fuch of fincerity, integrity, knowledge? The trial, the 
event is too fevere, I muft live upon a footing with my equals, or 
I mutt not live at all.” 

To corroborate this argument, he adds the following ap- 
plication, ' 

** Hence itis juftly obferved by Demofthenes in his third Philip- 
pic, ‘ That at certain periods, the interefts of a flate are given up, 
not corruptly or ignorantly, but from a defperate purpofe of yield- 
ing to the fall of a conftitution, thought to be irrecoverably loft.’— 
Were not thefe the fentiments of the late Lord Bathurft, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Pope on the ftate of our own country? * I am con- 
vinced that our conftitution is already gone, and we are idly ftrug- 

ling to maintain, what in truth has been long loft; like fome 

ools here (at Bath) with gout and palfies at fourfcore years old, 
drinking the waters in hopes of health again. In fhort, the whole 
nation is fo abandoned and corrupted, that the crown can never fail 
of a majority in both houfes of parliament; it makes them all in 
one houfe, and it chufes above halfinthe other. Four-and-twen- 
ty bifhops, and fixteen Scots peers, is a terrible weight in one. 
Forty-five from one country, befides the weft of England, and all 
the government boroughs, is a dreadful number in the other, Were 
his Majefty inclined to-morrow, to declare his body-coachman hig 
firft minifter, it would do juft as well, and the wheels of government 
would move as eafily, as they do with the fagacious driver, who 
now fits on the box. Parts and abilities are not in the leaft want- 
ing to conduct affairs, the coachman knows how to feed his cattle, 
and the other feeds the beaits in his fervice, and this is all the fkill 
that is neceflary in either cafe. Are not.thefe fufficient difficulties 
and difcouragements, if there were no others, and would any man 
ftruggle again corruption, when he knows, that if he is ever near 
defeating it, thofe who make ufe of it only double the dofe, and car- 
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ry all their points farther, and with a higher hand, than perhaps they 
at fir ft intended.” : 

But granting the ftate of the cafe to be fo deplorable as 
here reprefented, it does not follow that fuch is a neceflary 
confequence of the fimilar fate of other nations, or of our 
hiftorical knowledge of it. Is it not rather a neceflary con 
féquéence of the abfurdity in legiflation and government 
above hinted. It is not the effe& of knowledge but ignorance 
or infanity, _— to the adage, Quos Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat. ere it nota folly to expeét that venality and 
corruption fhould ever be eradicated, or that public fpirit 
and private virtue fhould flourifh, among a people whofe 
laws fo forcibly co-operate with their manners to raife riches 
into efteem, and to fink merit and probity into contempt ? 
‘We fhall {peak of the remaining eflays of this colle&tion in 
a future Review. N. 





The Plays of William Shakfpeare, in ten Volumes, with Corret« 
tions and Illufirations of various Commentators ; to which are 
added, Notes by Samuel Jobnfon and George Steevens. The 
Jecond Edition, revifedand augmented. 8vo, 3). Bathurft, &c. 


‘(Continued from Page 10, and concluded. | 


The number of new publications that lay claim to our im- 
-mediate attention, reduces us to the neceflity of fulfilling our 
promife, refpeéting this work, with more concifenefs and 
difpatch, than the entertainment of our readers feemed at 
firft to require of us. We are obliged therefore, to take Jeave 
of it with two or three fhort {pecimens of the commenta- 
ry and notes. It is one of the greateft inconveniences attend- 
ing dramatic writing, and particularly theatrical reprefen- 
tation, that thé meaning of the author is liablé to be mifcon- 
ceived and evenludicroufly mifreprefented by the ignorance or 
loofe, and fometimes grois, imaginations of the auditors, * 
-To prevent this, the players, and fometimes the commenta- 
tors, take the liberty to change the words or phrafe of the 
writer, + -We have an inftance of this mifconception, and 
‘the aukward attempt to fruftrate its effects, in the following 


* Of this the French critics have more reafon to complain than the Englithy 
that volatile people making !efs {cruple, on every occafion, to exercife their talent 
at ridicule and parody. i ; 

+ Particularly when words grow into difrepute, as they fometimes do, as 
Shalefpeare fays, by keeping bad company. 

N4 paflage 
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paflage in the fcéne between Macbeth and his lady, preced- 


ing the murder of Duncan, — 

Macbeth. Vf we fhould fail,--- 

Lady. We fail! 

But fcrew your courage to the ticking place 
And we'll not fail. 

The falfe delicacy of our theatrical performers, with the 
confcious grofinefs of play-houfe prudery, hath changed 
the word /ticking, in the above pafiage, into that of proper, 
Thus our modern, nice, and delicate a Macbeths fay, 

But fcrew your courage to the proper place. 

With what propriety we leave our readers to judge, on the 
perufal of the following note, 

“© But ferewyour courage to the flicking place.) 
This is a metaphor from an engine formed by mechanical compli- 
cation. The fficking place is the /fop which fulpends its powers, till 
they are difcharged on their proper object ; as in driving piles, &c. 
So in Sir W. Davenant’s Crue/ Brother, 1630.” 

s There is an engine made, — 

* Which ipends is ftrength by force of nimble wheels ; 

For they, once /crewed up, in their return 

¢ Will rive an oak.” 

Again, in Coriolanus, act. 1. fc. viii. 

* Wrench up thy power to the higheft.’ . 
Perhaps indeed Shakefpeare had a more familiar image in view, and 
took his metaphor from the /crewing up the cords of firing inftruments 
to their proper degree of tenfion, when the peg remains faft in its 
flicking place, i. e. im the place from which it is not to move. 
STEEVENs.” 


The following is a paflage celebrated for merit, possi 


the critics. Macbeth is deicribing the fcene of Duncan’s 
murder. 
Here lay Duncan, 
His filver fkin lac’d with his golden blood; 
there, the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore. 
On this paflage Mr. Steevens gives the following colleétion 
of fuggeftions. 
“© Unmannerly breech’d with gore: 
An wnmannerly dagger, and a dagger breech’d, or as in fome editions, 
breach’d with gore, are expreffions not eafily to be underftood. There 
are undoubtedly two faults in this paflage, which I have endeavoured 
to take away by reading: : 








daggers 
Unmanly drench’d with gore :—— 
F fared 
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“ J Jaw drench’d with the king’s blood the futal daggers, not only in- 
Struments of murder, but evidences of cowardice. 

“¢ Each of thefe words might eafily be confounded with that 
which I have fubftituted for it, by a hand not exact, acafual blot, 
ora negligent infpection. Jonson. 


“© Unmannerly breech’d with gore: ; 
This nonfenfical account of the ftate in which the daggers were 
found, muft furely be read thus: 

Unmanly reech’d «with gore :] 
Reech’d, foiled with a dark yellow, which is the colour of any reechy 
fubftance, and muft be fo of fteel ftain’d with blood. He ufes the 
word very often, as reech hangings, reechy neck, &c. So, that the 
fenfe is, that they were unmanly ftain’d with blood, and that cir- 
cumftance added, becaufe often fuch flains are moft honourable, 
Warsurron. 

‘* Dr. Warburton has, perhaps, rightly put reech’d for breech’d. 
Jounson. . 

** I apprehend it to be the duty of an editor to reprefent his au- 
thor fuch as he is, and explain the meaning of the words he finds, 
to the beft advantage, inftead of attempting to make them better by 
any violent alteration. 

‘¢ The expreflion may mean, that the daggers were covered with 
blood, quite to their breeches, i. e. their bilts or handles. The lower 
end of a cannon is called the dreech of it ; and it is known that both to 
breech and unbreech a gun are common terms. So, in B, and © 
Fletcher’s Cuffom of the Country: 

* The main {pring’s weaken’d that hold up his cock, 
© He lies to be new éreech’d.’ 
6 Unbreech his barrel, and difcharge his bullets.’ 
A Cure for a Cuckold, by Webiter and Rowley, 
STEEVENS. 

Whether the word which follows be reech’d, breech’d, hatch’d, or 
d@rench’d, 1 am at leatt of opinion that wxmannerly is the genuineread- 
ing. Macbeth is defcribing a fcene fhocking to humanity: and, in the 
midft of his narrative, throws a parenthetical reflection, confifting of 
one word not connected with the fentence, ** (O moft ua/eemly!)* 
For this is a meaning of the word wnmannerly ; and the want of cane 
fidering itin this detached fenfe has introduced much confufion into 
the paffage. The Latins often ufed xefas and infandum in this man- 
ner. Or, in the fame fenfe, the word may be here applied adverbi- 
ally. The correction of the author of the Revifal is equally frigid 
and unmeaning. ‘‘ Their daggers in a manner Jay drench’d with 

re.” The manifeft artifice and diffimulation of the fpeech feems 
to be heightened by the explanation which I have offered 
Warton. 

‘¢ This paffage, fays Mr. Heath, feems to have been the crux 
criticorum! Every one has tried his {kill at it, and I may venture 
to fay, no one has fucceeded. , 

The fenfe is, in plain language, Daggers filthily—in a foul manner 
—Soeath’d with blood, A ieabbard is called a pilch:, a leather coat, in 

4 Romtom 
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. Romeo—but you will afk, whence the allufion to breeches? Dr. 
Warburton and Dr. Johnfon have well obferved, that this fpeech of 
Macbeth is very artfully made up of unnatural thoughts and lan- 

: in 16065 (the year in which the play appears to have been 
written) a book was publifhed by Peter Erondell, (with commenda- 
tory poems, by Daniel, and other wits of the time) called The French 

Garden, or, a Summer Dayes Labour, containing, among other mat- 
ters, fome dialogues of a dramatic:caft, which, I am perfuaded, our 
author had read in the Englifh ; and from which he took, as he fup- 
-pofed, for his prefent purpofe, this quaint expreffion. I will quote 
literatim from the 6th dialogue: * Boy! you do nothing but play 
tricks there, go fetch your mafter’s filver hatched daggers, you have 
not brufhed their dreeches, bring the brufhes, and brufh them before 
me.” Shakefpeare was deceived by the pointing, and evidently 
fuppofes breeches to be a new and affected term for abbards. But 
had he been able to have read the French on the other page, even as 
a learner, he muft have been fet right at once. * Garcon, vous ne 
faites que badiner, allez querir les poignards argentez de vos maiftres, 
vous n’avez pas efpouffeté leur bait-de-chaufes,”—their breeches, in 
the common fenfe of the word: as in the next fentence bas-de« 
chauffes, flockings, and fo on through all the articles of drefs, 
Farmer. 

This is a moft ingenious conje&ture of Dr. Farmer’s, and 
is probably the true explication of the paflage. In our own 
attempt, however, to explain Shakefpeare by the corre&tion 
merely of his pointing, * we conjeétured the difficulty might 
be removed by reading the paflage thus: 

there, the murderers, 

‘Steep’d in the colours of their trade their daggers, 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore. 

In which cafe the murderers are reprefented as unmannerly 
breech’dim-gore, and not the daggers; which may furely be faid 
-with as much propriety to have been /eeped as may the mur- 
derers ; to: whom, on the other hand, the term breeched may 
be applied with more propriety. It is confeffed that the 

refurned tranfpofition is fomewhat violent and harfh ; but, 
af it be recollected that, as both Dr, Warburton and Dr. John- 
fon obferve, this fpeech is very artfully made up of unnatu- 
wal Janguage, it may be admitted, by way of geting rid of 
a greater difficulty. The mere tranfpofition of a comma, is 
furely.a lefs violent alteration than has been attempted by 
changing the words. But we difmifs this’ edition. of our fa- 
vourite poct with the following note, on a paflage in the 
‘Taft a& of Othello. ’ 


! ~. 


* An inftance of which is alluded to by Mr, Farmer, in a paflage of the Mid« 


fummer-Night’s Dream, Vo!. III. page 40. 


——of 
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——of one, whofe hand, 
Like the bafe Indian, threw a pearl-acvay 
Richer tian all his tribe —| Ihave reftored Fudian, from the 
elder quarto, as the genuine and more eligible reading. Mr. Pope 
thinks this was occafioned probably by the word ¢ride jut after. 
Ihave many reafons to oppofe this opinion. In the firft place, the 
moft ignorant Indian, I believe, is fo far the reverfe of the dunghill. 
cock, in the fable, as to know the eftimation of a pearl beyond that of 
a barley-corn. So that, in that refpect, the thought itfelf would 
not be juft. Then, if our author had defigned’to refleét on’ the 
ignorance of the Indian without any farther reproach, he would: have 
called him rude, and not dafe. Again, 1 am perfuaded, as my 
friend Mr. Warburton long ago obferved, the phrafe is not here 
fiteral, but metaphorical ; and, by his pearl , our author very — 
ly means a fine woman. But Mr. Pope objects farther to reading 
Judian, becaufe, to make fenfe of this, we muft pre-fuppofe fome 
particular ftory of a Jew alluded to; which is much lefs obvious: 
but has Shakefpeare never done this, but in this fingle inftance ? 
Lam fatisfied, in his Fudian, he is alluding to Herod; who, ina 
fit of blind jealoufy, threw away fuch a jewel of a wife as Mae 
fiamne was tohim. What can be more parallel in circumftance, 
than the conduct of Herod and Othello? Nor was the ftory fo little 
obvious, as Mr. Pope feems to imagine: for, in the year 1613; the 
lady Elizabeth Carew publifhed a tragedy called Mariam, the Fair 
Queen of Jewry. I fhall only add, that our author might ‘write 
udian, or Judean (if that fhould be alledged as any a in- 
ttead of Fudean, with the fame licenfe and change of accent, as, 
in his Anthony and Cleopatra, he fhortens the fecond fyllable of Eu- 
phrates in pronunciation ; which was a libérty likewife taken by 
Spencer, of whom our author was a ftudious imitator. THEOBALD. 
“* Like the bafe Indian threw a pearl away | The elder quarto 
reads Fudian, and is certainly right. And by the Fudian is meant 
Herod, whofe ufage to Mariamne is fo appofite to the fpeaker’s cafe, 
that a more proper inftance could not be thought of. Befides, he 
was the fubject of a tragedy at that time, as appears from the 
words in Hamlet, where an ill player is defcribed. 
: to out-herod Herod.’ / 
The metaphor term of a pearl for a fine woman, is fo common as 
fcarce to need examples. In Troilus-and Crefida, a lover fays ot 
his miftrefs, 
* There fhe lies a pearl,’— 
And again, . 
‘ Why fhe is a pearl, whofe price,’ &c WARBURTONe 
' Like the bafe Fudean, threw a pearl away 


Richer than all his tribe, 1 cannot join with the learned cri- 
tics in conceiving this paflage to refer either to the natives of-India, 
in refpeét of pearls, or the well-known ftory of Herod and Mariamnes 
The poet might jutt as fairly be fuppofed to have alluded to that of 


Jeptha and his daughter, $* Othello, 
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*¢ Othello, in the defcription of what he has done, feems to 
compare himfelf to another perfon who had thrown away a thing of 
walue, with fome circumftances of the meane/ villainy, which the 
epithet da/e feems to imply in its general fenfe, though it is fome- 
times ufed only for ow or mean. The Indian could not properly 
be termed da/e in the farmer and moft common fenfe, whofe fault 
was ignorance, which brings its own excufe with it; and the crime 
of Herod furely deferves a more aggravated diftinction. For though 
in every crime, great as well as {mall, there isa degree of bafenefs, 
yet the furiis agitatus amor, {uch as contributed to that of Herod, 
feems to afk a itronger word to characterize it; as there was /pirit 
at leaft in what he did, though the fpirit of a fiend, and the epithet 
bafe would better fuit with petty larceny than royal guilt. Befides, 
the fimile appears to me too appofite almoft to be ufed on the occa- 
fion, and is little more than bringing the faét into comparifon with 
itfelf. Each through jealoufy had deftroyed an innocent wife, cir- 
cumftances fo parallel, as hardly to admit of that variety which 
we generally find in one allufion, which is meant to illuftrate an- 
other, and at the fame time to appear as more than a fuperfluous 
ornament. Of a like kind of imperfection, there is an inftance in 
Virgil, B. XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have been 
defcribed as abfolute Amazons : 

* At medias inter cades exultat Amazon 

* Unum exerta latus pugne pharerata Camilla. 

* At circum lect comites,’ &c. 
We find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons them- 
felves, to Hyppolita or Penthefilea, furrounded by their com- 

nions : 

¢ Quales Treiciz, cum flumina Thermodontis 

¢ Pulfant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis: 

* Seu circum Hypoliten, feu cum fe martia curru 

* Penthefilea retert.’ 
What is this but bringing a fact into comparifon with itfelf ? Nei- 
ther do I believe the poet intended to make the prefent fimile coin- 
cide with all the circuusfiances of Othello’s fituation, but merely 
with the fingle aét of having da/cly (as he himfelf terms it) deftroyed 
that on which he ought to have fet a greater value. As the pear] may 
bear a literal as well as a metaphorical fenfe, I would rather choofe 
to take it in the /iteral one, and receive Mr. Pope’s rejeéted expla- 
nation, pre-/uppofing fome flory of a Few alluded to, which might be 
well underitood at that time, though now perhaps forgotten, or at 
leaft imperfectly remembered. I have read in fome book, as an- 
cient as the time of Shakefpeare, the following tale; though, at 
prefent, 1am unable either to recolleét the title of the piece, 
or the author’s name. 

*¢ A Jew, who had been prifoner for many years in diftant parts, 
broughr with him at his return to Venice a great number of pearls, 
which he offered on the change among the merchants, and (one alone 
excepted) ditpofed ot them to his fatisfaétion, On this pearl, which 
was the lasgeit ever thcwn at market, he had fixed an immoderate 

‘ price, 
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price, nor could be perfuaded to make the leaft abatement. Many 
of the magnificos, as well as traders, offered him confiderable fums 
for it, but he was refolute in his firft demand. At laft, after re- 
peated and unfuccéfsful applications to individuals, he affembled 
the merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet him on the 
Rialto, where he once more expofed it to fale on the former terms, 
but tono purpofe. After having expatiated, for the laft time, on 
the fingular beauty and value of it, he threw it fuddenly into the 
fea before them all. Though this anecdote may appear inconfiftent 
with the avarice of a Jew, yet it fufficiently agrees with the fpirit 
fo remarkable at all times in the feattered remains of that vindic- 
tive nation. 

‘¢ Shakefpeare’s feeming averfion to the Jews in general, and his 
conftant defire to expofe their avarice and bafene/s as often as he 
had an opportunity, may ferve to ftrengthen my fuppofition ; and 
as that nation, in his time, and fince, has not been famous for 
crimes daring and confpicuous, but has rather contented itfelf to 
thrive by the meaner and more fuccefsful arts of bafene/s, there 
feems to be a particular propriety in the epithet. When Falftaff is 
juftifying himfelf, in Henry IV, headds, ‘ If what I have faid be 
not true, I ama Jew, an - a Jew,’ i. e. one of the moft fufpect- 
ed characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an ingredientin 
the cauldron of Macbeth; and the vigilance for gain, which is 
defcribed in Shylock, may afford us reafon to fuppofe the poet was 
alluding toa ftory like that already quoted. 

‘© Richer than all his tribe, feems to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light ; and may mean, that the pearl was richer than all 
the gems to be found among a fet of men generally trading in theme 
Neither do I recolle& that Othello mentions many things, but 
what he might fairly have been allowed to have had knowledge of 
in the courfe of his peregrinations. Of this kind.are the fimiles 
of the Euxine fea flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian 
trees dropping their gums. The reft of his fpeeches are more free 
from mythological and hiftorical allufions, than almoft any to be 
found in Shakefpeare, for he is never quite clear from them 5 
though in the defign of his charaéter he feems to have meant it for 
one who had fpent a greater part of his life in the field, than in 
the cultivation of any other knowledge than what would be of ufe 
to him in his military capacity. It fhould be obferved, that moft of 
the flourifhes merely ornamental were added after the firft edition ; 
and this is not the only proof to be met with, that the poet in hig 
alterations fometimes feceot his original plan. 

<¢ The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, may, for 
ought I know, be very common ; but in the inftances Dr. War- 
burton has brought to prove it fo, there are found circumftances 
that immediately fhew a woman to have been meant. So, in Trei- 
lus and Creffida : 

* Her Bev Is Inp1a, there sue lies a pearL 
_ * Why sue is a peard whofe price hath launch’d,’ &c, 
. Vou, IX, 12) “ Tn 
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*¢ Othello, in the defcription of what he has done, feems to 
compare himfelf to another perfon who had thrown away a thing of 
walue, with fome circumiftances of the meanef villainy, which the 
epithet da/e feems to imply in its general fenfe, though it is fome- 
times ufed only for ow or mean. The Indian could not properly 
be termed 4a/e in the former and moft common fenfe, whofe fault 
was ignorance, which brings its own excufe with it; and the crime 
of Herod furely deferves a more aggravated diftinétion. For though 
in every crime, great as well as fmall, there isa degree of bafenets, 
yet the furiis agitatus amor, {uch as contributed to that of Herod, 
feems to afk a itronger word to characterize it; as there was” Spirit 
at leaft in what he did, though the {pirit of a fiend, and the epithet 
bafe would better fuit with petty larceny than royal guilt. Befides, 
the fimile appears to me too appofite almoft to be ufed on the occa- 
fion, and is little more than bringing the faét into comparifon with 
itfelf. Each through jealoufy had deftroyed an innocent wife, cir- 
cumftances fo parallel, as hardly to admit of that variety which 
we generally find in one allufion, which is meant to illuftrate an- 
other, and at the fame time to appear as more than a fuperfluous 
ornament. Of a like kind of imperfection, there is an inftance in 
Virgil, B. XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have been 
defcribed as abfolutre Amazons : 

* At medias inter cades exultat Amazon 

* Unum exerta latus pugne pharerata Camilla. 

* At circum leéte comiites,’ &c. 
We find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons them- 
felves, to Hyppolita or Penthefilea, furrounded by their com- 
panions : 

* Quales Treiciz, cum flumina Thermodontis 

¢ Pulfant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis : 

* Seu circum Hypoliten, feu cum fe martia curru 

* Penthefilea retert.’ 
What is this but bringing a fact into comparifon with itfelf ? Nei- 
ther do I believe the poet intended to make the prefent fimile coin- 
cide with all the circutsftances of Orhello’s firuation, but merely 
with the fingle act of having da/c/y (as he himfelf terms it) deftroyed 
that on which he ought to have fet a greater value. As the pearl may 
bear a literal as well as a metaphorical fenfe, I would rather choofe 
to take it in the /iteral one, and receive Mr, Pope’s rejected expla- 
nation, pre-/uppofing fome flory of a Few alluded to, which might be 
well underitood at that time, though now perhaps forgotten, or at 
leaft imperfectly remembered. I have read in fome book, as an- 
cient as the time of Shakefpeare, the following tale; though, at 
prefent, lam unable either to recolleét the title of the piece, 
or the author’s name. 

*¢ A Jew, who had been prifoner for many years in diftant parts, 
broughe with him at his rerurn to Venice a great number of pearls, 
which he offered on the change among the merchants, and (one alone 
excepted) difpoted ot them to his fatistfaétion, On this pearl, which 
was the largeit ever fhewn at market, he had fixed an immoderate 
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price, nor could be perfuaded to make the leaft abatement. Many 
of the magnificos, as well as traders, offered him confiderable fums 
for it, but he was refolute in his firft demand. At laft, after re- 
peated and unfucceéfsful applications to individuals, he affembled 
the merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet him on the 
Rialto, where he once more expofed it to fale on the former terms, 
but tono purpofe. After having expatiated, for the laft time, on 
the fingular beauty and value of it, he threw it fuddenly into the 
fea before them all. Though this anecdote may appear inconfiftent 
with the avarice of a Jew, yet it fufficiently agrees with the fpirit 
fo remarkable at all times in the fcattered remains of that vindic- 
tive nation, 

‘¢ Shakefpeare’s feeming averfion to the Jews in general, and his 
conftant defire to expofe their avarice and bafene/s as often as he 
had an opportunity, may ferve to ftreagthen my fuppofition ; and 
as that nation, in his time, and fince, has not been famous for 
crimes daring and con/picuous, but has rather contented itfelf to 
thrive by the meaner and more fuccefsful arts of ba/ene/s, there 
feems to be a particular propriety in the epithet. When Falftaff is. 
juftifying himfelf, in Henry IV, headds, ‘ If what I have faid be 
not true,I ama Jew, an Ebrew Jew,’ ?. ¢. one of the moft fufpect- 
ed characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an ingredientin 
the cauldron of Macbeth; and the vigilance for gain, which is 
defcribed in Shylock, may afford us reafon to fuppofe the poet was 
alluding toa ftory like that already quoted. 

‘© Richer than all his tribe, feems to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light ; and may mean, that the pearl was richer than all 
the gems to be found among a fet of men generally trading in theme 
Neither do I recollect that Othello mentions many things, but 
what he might fairly have been allowed to have had knowledge of 
in the courfe of his peregrinations. Of this kind-are the fimiles 
of the Euxine fea flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian 
trees dropping their gums. The reft of his fpeeches are more free 
from mythological and hiftorical allufions, than almoft any to be 
found in Shakefpeare, for he is never quite clear from them 5 
though in the defign of his charaéter he feems to have meant it for 
one who had fpenta greater part of his life in the field, than in 
the cultivation of any other knowledge than what would be of ufe 
to him in his military capacity. It fhould be obferved, that moft of 
the flourifhes merely ornamental were added after the firft edition 5 
and this is not the only proof to be met with, that the poet in hig 
alterations fometimes forgot his original plan. 

“‘ The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine «oman, may, for 
ought I know, be very common ; but in the inftances Dr. War- 
burton has brought to prove it fo, there are found circumftances 
that immediately thew a woman to have been meant. So, in Trei- 
lus and Crejfida : 

* Her Bev is Inpta, there sue lies a pear 
_ © Why sue is a pearl whofe price hath launch’d,’ &c. 
Vou, IX, .@) “ In 
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‘ In Othello’s fpeech we find no fuch leading expreffion ; and are 
therefore at liberty, I think, to take the paflage in its /iteral meaiting. 

‘+ Either we are partial to difcoveries which we make for our- 
felves, or the {pirit of controverfy is contagious ; for it ufually hap- 
pens that each poffeffor of an ancient copy of our author is led to 
aflert the fuperiority of all fuch readings as have not beén exhi- 
bited ip the notes, or received into the text of the laft edition. 
On this account, our prefent republication (and more efpecially in 
the celebrated plays) affords a greater number of thefe diverfities 
than were ever before obtruded on the public. A time, however, 
may arrive, when a complete body of variations being printed, our 
readers may luxuriate in an ample feaft of thats and whiches; 
and thencetorward it may be prophefied, that all will unite in a 
with that the felection had been made by an editor, rather than fub- 
mitted to their own labour and fagacity. 

‘* To this note fhould be fubjoined (as an apology for many others 
which may not be thought to bring conviction with them) that the 
true fenfe of a paffage has frequently remained undetermined, till 
repeated experiments have been tried on it; when one commenta- 
tor, making a proper ufe of the errors of another, has at laft ex- 
plained it to univerfal fatisfaction. When miftakes have fuch effects, 
who would regret having been miftaken, or be forry to prove the 
means of directing others, by that affinity which a wrong reading 
or interpretation fometimes has to the right, though he has not 
been fo lucky as to produce at once authorities which could 
not be queftioned, or decifions to which nothing could be ad- 
ded? SreEVENs. 

K, 


Immaterialifm Delineated; or a View of the firft Principles of 
Things. By Fofeph Berington, 8vo. 48. Robinfon. 
(Continued from Page 45.) 


We have received a long epiftle, relative to this perfor- 
mance, from a correfpondent, who grievoufly complains that 
he cannot underfiand the latter part of our argument refpeét- 
ing the conundrum of the Zenonifts, and particularly that of 
our note, page 45. If the gentleman be not too angry to 
liften to reafon, we would beg leave to remind him, that, in 
offering our ftri€tures to the public, on the various pro- 
duétions of literature and fcience that. come before us, we 
do not engage, either to furnifh our readers with underflan- 
ding, or to teach them the feveral arts and fciences neceflary 
for them to know, in order to comprehend fuch ftriétures. 
Itis peculiarly inconvenient, in the feience of phyfics, that 
philofophers are obliged to ufe the common terms and phrafe- 
@logy of popular language, to which philofophical ideas are 

feldom 
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feldom precifely attached. Hence it %s, that philofophical 
arguments appear mere heathen Greek to unphilofophical read - 
ers ; who, in fa&t, no more underftand them, than would a 
mere Englifh auditor underftand the moft common difcourfe 
that fhonld be addreffed to him in a foreign tongue. Our 
correfpondent particularly objeéts to our having faid, that 
** It is neceflary for motion to defcribe a given fpace in a 
given time, in order to have any determinate velocity ; the 
velocity of motion being nothing more than the relation 
which the time taken up by the motion bears to the fpace 
paffed through during fuch time.”—‘ A body,” he hve 
‘© muft be either in motion, or at reft; if at reft, it has no 
celerity at all; and if in motion, it muft move with fome 
certain or determinate velocity how finall foever.””—In this 
affertion, however, refpeéting the motioa of palpable bodies, 
he is miftaken; it is well known, that in the communication 
of motion from and to fuch bodies, there is an interval, du- 
ring which both the moved and moving bodies are partly at 
reft, and partly in motion; the velocity of the body moved 
being, during that interval, determined by the difference be- 
tween the impulfe of the one, and the rée/iflance of the other, 
A fimilar circumftance attends the primary generation, as well 
as the /econdary communication. of motion, But this is not the 
place to enter upon its illuftration, even did we not defpair 
of rendering ourfelves intelligible to this correfpondent : we 
Shall proceed, therefore, to fhew, that his friend, Mr. Be- 
rington, feems to entertain almoft as vague and incorreé 
ideas of phyfical obje&s as himfelf.—To give the faireft play 
to Mr. B.’s argument, we admitted, without neceflity or 
even propriety, of his diftin€&tion between body mathematical 
and body phyfical ; but the diftin&tion is as unicientific as pof- 
fible. Body is a phyfical term, and doth not belong to ma- 
thematical icience at all ; which relates merely to quantity, 
and its relative ratios and proportions. This diftinétion is 
alfo inconfiftent with itfelf, even according to Mr. B.’s own 
definition. ‘* The mathematician,” fays he, ‘‘ confiders 
nothing in body but extenfion and figure.” (Page 42.) Again 
(page 57) ** Body mathematical is cloathed with two forms, 
extenfion and figure.”—Are extenfion and figure, then, only 
the formal ‘clothing of this body? And is nothing elie to 
be confidered in it ?—If fo, what is it, divefted of its cloth- 
ing ? Doth it deferve a name and diftinétion? Surely not! 
In this writer’s defcription of body phyfical, the only body we 
know of, he blunders round about a meaning fomewhat near- 
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¢ The conftituent principles of all matter or body, I refulve 
then into fimple and unextended elements, They are not the un- 
extended points of Zeno. In his opinion, indeed, the ele- 
ments of body were void of extenfion, but then they were alfo 
void of every quality or attribute whatever ; /implicity alone was 
their effential and fole property, and this, in fact, was not even 
enough to diftinguith them from non-entities ? it was a mere pri- 
vation, incapable of effeét, and confequently incapable of producing 
the moft ordinary phenomenon in natare. Such are not the mate- 
rial elements, for whofe exiftence I contend. Simple indeed they 
are, in the moft precife fenfe of the word, and are therefore void 
of all extenfion, confidered as an inherent property of body; but, 
belides fimplicity, they are likewife endowed with certain qualities, 
which conftitute their internal effence; which ftamp on them the 
charaéter of real being ; which characterife their individual natures 5 
which render them capable of doing fomething, and, by this mean, 
of generating, according to fixed and eftablifhed laws, all the pro- 
perties, and all the effeéts afcribed to body.” 

Here we come nearer to the point; the charaéteriftic pro- 
perty of the principles of body, is that which renders them 
capable of doing fomething. Again, in the next page, he 
fays, the ‘* elements of body are gifted with force or aéfivi- 
ty. Without this property I can difcover nothing that is 
real, nothing that is pofitive in nature.”*—So far, fo good ; 
but of what nature is this force or aétivity ? Our author ad- 
mits it to be limited ; but confefles it difficult to form a di- 
ftiné& idea either of the nature of its energy, or of its made of 
operating.—But where lies the difficulty, if we appeal-to 
phyfical experiment, and to thofe organs by which we be- 
come acquainted with the effects of fuch force or aétivity ? 
Are not all the mechanical powers, productive of the pheno- 
mena of the material univerfe, to be ultimately refolved into 
thofe of refiftance and impul/z, the one the property of matter, 
and the other of mztlon ?—Mr. B. indeed, partly confeffes 
asmuch, ‘* The ftality of a material energy,” fays he, 
“¢ feeins a truth demonftrable a priori, and is evidently de- 
ducible from the phenomena exhibited through the general 
fcheme of creation.”—Again, {peaking of the elements of 
matter, he fays, ** The native and charaéteriftic force of 
each clement may alfo be confidered in the light of a /pring, 


* To this purpofe {peaks Mr. Colden, in the firft chapter on the principles 
of affion in matter; awriter who feems to have furnifhed the prefent with 
fome notions, both true and falfe, relative to this fubje€&t_ Mr. Bs however, tells 
us, he did not fee Mr. C.’s traét till his own was nearly finithed. He paffes, ne~ 
verthelefs, high encomiums én it, as a profound treatife, worthy of the attention 
of phikfophers. The truth is, neverthelefs, that Mr. C.’s book, although it 
contain many~imgenious fuggeftions, is very fuperficial and inconclufive, as to 
the phyfical theory advanced in it. 


always 
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always tending to expand itfelf.”—What is this, but giving 
into our own notions, promulgated long fince, that the mat- 
ter, or primary fubftance of bodies, is a power of expan- 
fon, defcribing and occupying the expan/e of the material uni- 
verfe ?—But though our author has adopted this notion, and 
feems to have a little glimmering of light into the real prin- 
ciples of matter, he prefently lofes fight of it, to grope in 
the dark among mere chimeras, Had he imputed motion to 
a power of impulfe, as he does matter to a power of expan- 
Jfion, he would have wanted nothing but the di/poftion and di- 
rechion of a firft intelligent caufe, to have effeéted his whole 
purpofe. Inftead of this, for want of a fufficient turn for, 
or a knowledge in, the fcience of mechanics, he ftops fhort, 
and confounds himfelf with /écondary elements, before he has 
got through the primary. 

‘¢ Having advanced thus far through the dreary paths of metae 

_ phyfical difquifition, the profpect feems to clear before me, and to 
promife a more eafy and agreeable journey. If I have not de- 
ceived myfelf, fuch preliminary ideas are now eftablifhed, as will 
not only facilitate further progrefs, but alfo produce confequences 
teriding to the general fixation of the doctrine I am attempting to 
delineate. For if all bodies bea combination of fimple elements, 
and if the primary attribute of fuch elements be force or energy, 
univerfally difpofed in exa@ weight and meafure; the immediate 
confequence is, that all the properties or qualities, generally ixhe- 
rent in bodies are but effects derived from the conaétion of bodies 
impreffed on our fenfes, and widely diffimilar from the caufés which 

produce them. 

‘¢ In the firft place, then, matter is arranged into particular fy- 
ftems, otherwife Jodies, by the adunation of principles, betwixt » 
which may be fuppofed to fubfift fuch a relation or analogy of pri- 


mitive action, that a peculiar adhefion and configuration of parts, © \ 


internal and external, is thereby generated. Matter, {trictly {peak- 
ing, is not Jody; it is, as obferved before,* that elementary conftitu< 
ent in compofite fubftances, which appertains in commox to them all. 
To produce Jody, muft be added to this fimilar and common mafs 
fome particular form. Figure feems to {pring from the motive force 
of the elements ; which is itfelf the united effort or action of va- 
rious conjoined principles directed to one point.” 

What can Mr. Berington mean by the united effort of va- 
rious combined principles directed to one point ? Can he mean’ 
any thing more than what various impulfes direéled, or orn 

“ry impulfes, aéting in various dire€tions upon expanfive re- . 
ting matter, would mechanically produce ? Why then not 
proceed in the inveftigation mechanically and intelligibly, if 
not for the reafon above alledged ? How unphilofophical is 


® Chap. ii, p. 33 ; 
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it to talk of the force or energy of the primary elements 
being ** univerfaliy difpofed in exaét weight and meafure ? 
What are weight and meafure, but relations far fubfequent to 
fuch a difpofition ? Had he done this, he would have avoided 
the blunder of reafoning in a circle, and taking things for 
granted, which he attempts to prove. For inftance, “* Bo- 
dy,” fays he, ‘* is a compound of other lefs bodies, which 
may be called corpu/eles.” Mr. B. may call his little bodies 
what he will, but they are as much entitled to the name of 
body, being little, as if they were ever fo dig. But hear 
him on. 

“ Thefe,” corpufeles ‘‘ are primary and fecondary, Primary cor- 
pujeles are thofe which arife directly from union of the fimple 
elements, and into which analyfis would immediately refolve chem. 
Secondary corpufcles are an agoregate from the primary, and are di- 
vided into different orders or clafles. The /econdary of the firf 
clafs ave formed from the primary ; thofe of the fecond from the 
firit of the fame order, and fo on through a graduated and uninter- 
terrupted fcale of indefinite compofition.—To carry on the fpecu- 
lation a ftep further: the primary corpufcles may be iuppoted to re- 
fult from the leaft poffible number of elemental principles, whofe 
aétion and re-action is mutually direé&t or immediate, Corpufcles of 
the fucceeding orders, formed from groups of elements, exert not on 
each other fuch immediate aktion; their combination is more com- 
plex, and confequently their mutual action and re-action muft be 
fo likewife.” 

This is all very prettily /uppofed. But, pray, whence and 
why the union of the fimple elements, to form the primary cor- 
pujfcles ? Why the agercgation of the primary corpufcles to form 
the fecondary, and to on? We may /uppofe, indeed, that the 
mutual a¢tion and reaGtion of the corpufcles of the fucceed- 
ing orders, may combine to form the moft intricate combi- 
nations ; but, in order to render fuch a fuppofition plaufible, 
we ought to be able to form fome idea of their madus operandi, 
of their mode of a&tion, and the mechanical procefs of their 
reciprocal operation, Our author’s attempt at this illuftra- 
tion is extremely defeétive and puerile, 

‘* Aétion and reaétion,”’ fays he, “* are correlatives; one cannot 
exift without the other: sefutance or reaction is a neceflary condi- 
tion to action: even aftion becomes reaction by a mere change of 
circumflances : in other words, A acting on B, as it determines B 
is faid to a@; as it refifls the reaction of B, it‘elf reads: confi~ 
quent every body that aéts is at the fame time adfive and re- 
ative.” 

It is admitted that, in the mechanical fyftem of the uni- 
verfe, the aétion and reaétion of palpable bodies is reciprocal 
and equal ; but this circumfance, general as it is, is the me- 
chanical 
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chanical effect of the energy of the primary elements, and 
not the phyfical properties or energies themfelves, which are 
the caufe of it. He confounds the terms of the propofition, in 
ufing that of vefiflance, as equivalent with reaétion. The 
gieat philofopher, who eftablithed the doétrine of the equali- 
ty of ation and reaction, added the words, and in contrary 
direétions, Now Mr. B., leaves the directions out of the 
queftion ; although effentially neceflary to it, and confini 
fuch equality to that kind of aéfon and reaéfion, which is de-, 
nominated impulfe and repul/e, and is always exerted in fome 
particular dire&tion. Now one body cannot impel another, 
but by aéting againft it in fome one direétion, or repel ano- 
ther, but by reaéting againft it in the contrary direétion ; 
whereas the refi/iance of bodies is not, like their readion, de- 
pendent on the circumftance of their impulfe or repulfe, It 
is an innate and univerial property in matter, which is the 
primary cau/e of that equality which is found to prevail be- 
tween the action and rea€tion of bodies, in their various en-" 
counters of collifion and percuffion. By this limitation of 
the foregoing maxim, refpecting action and reaétion, to con-, 
trary direétions, it is plainly meant of that force, energy, or 
{pecies of a€tion, which belongs to impul/fe or motion, and not 
to that force or power of expanfion, which conftitutes and is 
the caufe of the re//lance of the primary matter. Atthe fame 
time, it is evident, that a power of expanjion being fimilar to 
a property of elafticity, the intenfity of expanfive force muft 
increafe in proportion to its condenfation: fo that its power 
of univerfal refiftance muft be equal to the power of the im- 
pulfes by which it might be condenfed.---But we fear the ge- 
nerality of our readers will be little edified by our refleétions 
on this fubje€&t ; we fhall difmifs the philofophical part of this 
work, and, referring the inquifitive reader, for the theological’ 
part, to the volume itfelf, conclude with the following extrac 
from the preface; where the author fpeaks of himielf and 
his attachment to.the Church of Rome; in which he places, 
as a = ynae ak a-very fingular and fubmiffive confidence. 

«¢ Though myfelf a member of a church, which generally is re- 

sfited as intolerant, and ftubbornly averfe from freedom of en- 
quiry, I will fay, that however true fuch reprefentations might be, 
with regard to former times, or the fentiments of fome individuals 
éven at this day, fill that itis, by no means, any point of doctrinal 
belief, The mind of a Roman Catholic may be as open to rational 
énquiry, and he is as free to {peculate on every fubject placed with- 
in the.reach of human inveftigation, as any member of the re- 
formed churches ;. for his fubmitfion muft be rational, alfo mult he 


be able to give an account of the faith thatisin. him. Bur there are 
pointe 
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points of belief, the myfterious revelations of heaven, he is taught 
to revere as facred; thefe he pretends not to fathom ; he affents to 
them, without hefitation, as to the words of God, which his church 
holds out to him, a widely-extended body of men, which even his 


réafon tells him muft bea purer guide to truth than the dictates of bis 
own individual judgment,’ 





RefieGions on the Doétrine of Materialifm ; and the Application 
of that Doétrine to the pre-exiftence of Chrift: addreffed to 
Jol Priefily, LL.D. F.RS. With an Appendix : 

riefly flating the Subfiance of a Correfpondence between Dr. 
Priefiley and Dr. Price, on the Subjeé? ; as far as that Cor~ 
refpondence affeé?s the fronting Reflections, By Philalethes 
uflicans. Svo. 4s. Flexney. 


We have here another of Dr. Prieftley’s antagonifts, who 
has been ru/ficating himfelf, like Mr. Berington, till the 
writers of the metroplis have {aid almoft all their good 
things* before them. But, for this, let him apologife to the 
public as he hath done in his dedication to the Doétor. 


To Fofeph Pricgfly, LL. D. F. R.S. 
SIR, 

‘© The late appearance of the fubfequent pages, after two. or 
three direét replies have been made to your Di/guifitions on Matter 
and Spirit, and the manner in which they are introduced to the 
public, fo different from that which you have prefcribed to thofe an- 
tagonifts, who may expeét replies, demand an apology ; which you 
will be pleafed to accept in the fpirit of ingenuous truth, inftead of 
an adulatory dedication. . 

The immortality of the foul is a notion, with which I muft own, 
thofe wicked heathens of Greece and Rome, whom you fo bitterly 
geprobate, had ftrongly imprefled me: and the fcriptures, as I 
thought, adding their faffrage to the truth of the doétrine, confirm- 
ed me in it, When the heathen poet’s ‘* Divinz particula aura” 
. Yeturned, in the language of an infpired writer, to Lim, who gave its 

I conceived, if words had any meaning, thofe words of the facred 
penman, defcribing the foul as returning to God, however or wherefo- 
€ver to be difpofed of by him, could not mean the annihilation of it. 

A promife, fo expreflly made, of fuch a comfortable refuge, af 
the very door of death, from the anxieties and difappointments, 
* the numberlefs “ evils that mortality is heir to,” I tly em- 

braced ; and fhould never have wifhed to be called on to difcufs the 


* Our author, in his preface, fays, he finds himfelf anticipated in fewer of 
his obfervations than he expected : as to the philofopbical part of the argument, 
however, he has advanced hardly any thing new, 

truth 
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truth of it. If adelufion, it iva pleafanr, it is to fpeak moft hard- 
ly of .it, a harmlefs.one : from the charms of which in delivering 
me. 
ie: ——*+ Pol me-occidis; amice.” 

** The nature of the fubject, the reputation of the author, ag 
fooh as ever your publication appeared, attraéted my attention. 
And the reflections, which have refuited from a candid and impar- 
tial examination of it, would long ago have been addreffed you ; 
had not ‘** a Free Difcuffion of the fubjedt, in a correfpondence 
‘** between Dr, Prieftley and Dr. Price,” many months pail been 
publickly. announced ; calculated, I fuppofe, to arreft the judg- 
ment of eager readers, and to ftop the pen of sa/y antagonifis. i 
had that effe&t on mine ; and with due deference to two fuch fplen- 
did characters I immediately dropped it: refolved to wait for a 
fight of, if I may be indulged your own terms, that fugular /p:a- 
cle.* This, Sir, and my diftant fituation from the prefs, have re- 
tarded the prefent publication long beyond the purpofed time. But 
the fubjeét is not a temporary one; nor is your pérformance of 
that flight and fuperficical caft, which may be foon forgotten.. 

‘* My next fubjeét of apology, is the irregular manner, in which 
thefe Reflections are introduced to the public: irregular I mean, if 
meafured by the rules + you have thought fit to prefcribe to your 

_antagonifts, You require the real name of your opponent: where- 
as I muft ingenuoufly acknowledge myfelf to have affumed a ficti- 
tious one: for which, however, your next requifition will beft 
plead my excufe ; wherein you require not only a name, but a 
name famous in the literary world, as a metaphyfician or divine, 
Alas! Sir, I prefume not to afpire to fame in either fcience. My - 
time hath been chiefly fpent in the fhades of obfcurity ; where, in 
literary purfuits, inclination led me rather to confult my eafe, than 
facrifice to fame ; fecure from cenfure, and not vainly courting ap- 
plaufe ; no member of a little circle, who gull the world with 
mutual panegyricks on ourfelves, while, union giving ftrength and 
confidence, 

¢ Famam petimus damufque viciffim.” 

*¢ My obfcurity will at leaft give you this advantage, that you 
may rank me, as fuits your vein of humour beft: either among 
your Scotch antagonifis, whom you affect fo contemptuoufly to 
group ; among the divines of the eftablifhed church, againft whom 
youhave been pleafed to bar the door of metaphyfics, modeftly af- 
ferting, that HALF ef the metaphyficians of the nation are formed in 
the diffenting academies ;{ or among the retailers of periodical lite- 
rature, whom you /eldom deign to look on: believe me to be a lover 
of trath, and in your eftimation, place me wherever you pleafe. 
A name fo unembellifhed, and unknown as mine, that cannot 
fpangle in the front, with either F, R. S. or LL, D, in my train, 


* Introd. to Free Correfpondence, p. 1. 
»Pref. to Difg. p. 19: 
Free Correfpondence, p. 370. 
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would add neither weight to my arguments, nor dignity ta my 
page: and the prefervation of your dignity, is, I truft, beft con+ 
fulted in the concealment of it. 
‘* I muft apologize for a breach, if a breach it be, of one more 
of your articles : it is that which enjoins decency. If by decency 
ou mean tamenefs, that /ang froid of controverfy, you feem ta 
lave courted, and in fome of your antagonifts experienced; “* can- 
** firentem habes reum.” Butif, by your ipjunétion of decency, 
you mean only to exclude an infolent affectation of fuperiority, 
and coarfe, language, unenlivened by a fingle grain of humour, 
fuch as we have both feen blot the productions of fome authors, 
you fhall find in me no juft caufe of complaint, ' 
‘¢ An ingenious writer, whom you have yourfelf more thaw 
once named with refpect, humouroufly obferves, that * if it were 
to be determined by a general ballot, what particular clafles of wri- 
ters fhould be condemned to everlafting filence, polemic divines 
would infallibly be honoured with the firft majority’* To give 
life and fpirit to the dulnefs of theological controverfy, a little 
raillery perhaps is not amifs ; andI hold it within the bounds of 
decency, 
* Fortius & melius magnas plerumque fecat res 
* Ridiculum acri.’ 
The argument ad hominem, is not always the worft argument, if 
unenvenomed with malignity. And why fhould it not be fo on a 
point of controverfy, in which truth only is concerned ; and be- 
tween perfons fo entirely unknown to each other, as yourfelf and 
me? No gall ranklesat the heart, and I can fay with confidence, 
I have intentionally. given no reafon to charge with a drop of acrimo- 
ny, the pen of him, who has been frequently known to pay his 
full tribute of praife to many of your productions, and whois, 
Sir, with much refpedt, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 
PHILALETHES RUSTICANS.” 


Notwithftanding the fly farcafms in this well-written ad- 
drefs, particularly the pointed refle&tion on the “little cir- 
cle who gull the world with mutual panegyricks,” we can- 
not help thinking Dr. Prieftley muft be agreeably flattered; 
asa writer, with the encomiums paid him by fo elegant and 
ma‘terly,a pen. Explicitly as the writer difclaims his pre- 
tei %,ons to literary or academical honours, we are much mif- 
take. if he hath not an undoubted right to higher diftinc- 
tions of that. kind than either of thofe he mentions. As a 
philofopher, indeed, Dr. Prieftley will refleé& with. equal 
fatisfaction that, however, he may have fallen into error in 
treating metaphyfical and phyfical fubjeéts, his opponents, 


* Prefat. Dife. to Hiftor. view of the contro, concerning an intermediate 
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for the moft part, know much leis of either than himfelf. 
We are ay to include the prefent writer, who makes a 
very refpe&table figure both as a {cholar and a divine, amon 
thefe ignoramufes in philofophy.. We do it, however, wit 
the lefs relu€tance as he more than once mifreprefents Dr. 
P’s argument, and takes occafion to cenfure him for what he 
does not advance.* Add to this, that, ina vein very un- 
becoming fo able a writer, he dogmatifes frequently in the 
common-place ftrain of our moft ignorant and illiterate pre- 
tenders to fcience. Totally ignorant, as it appears, of the 
modern improvements on the mechanical principles of philo- 
fophy, he fometimes takes up the moft obfcure of his anta- 
gonift’s arguments, in order to introduce another ftill more 
obfcure.+ At the fame time he condemns, with an affeétedl 
; ‘P32 fuperiority 


‘@ To citeonly one inftance. “ Our author,” fays he, meaning Dr. Prieftly, 
‘¢ is a little inconfiftent with himfelf, in denying folidity to matter, while he 
acknowledges a fingle nut-fhell-full of folid matter in the whole folar fyftem.”— 
Now the Doétor does not acknowledge any fuch thing, but makes that acknow- 
ledgment of the Newtonian philofophers an argument for their concluding 
that, if they had fo little ufe for matter, there might perhaps be none at all. 
His words are thefe: «* The principles of the Newtonian philofophy were no 
fooner known, than it was feen how few, in comparifon, of the phenomena of 
nature, were owing to fclid matter, and how much to powers, which were only 
fuppofed to accompany and.turround the folid parts of matter. It has been af- 
ferted, and the affertion has never been difproved, that for any thing, we know to 
the contrary, all the folid matter in the folar fyftem might be contained within a 
nut-fhell, there is fo great a proportion of void fpace within the fubftance of the 
moft folid bodies. Now when folidity had apparently fo very little to do in the 
fyftem, it is really a wonder that it did not occur to philofophers fooner, that per- 
haps there might be nothing for it to do at all, and that there might be no fuch 
thing in pature.” 

+ Thus, in order to prove that /pirit, as fomething effentially different from 
matter, occupies {pace in a manner unknown to us, he quotes the paflage which 
Dr. P. cites from father Bofcovich, to prove the mutual penetrability of matters. 
“ The poffibility of the faét, Icannot but think, father Bofcovich, in the very 
words our author has quoted from him, demonftrates. ‘ Provided that any body 
move with a fufficient degree of velocity, or have fufficient degree of momen- 
tum to overcome any powers of repulfion, that it may meet with, it will find no 
difficulty in making its way through any body whatever: { nothing will interfere 
or penetrate one another, but powers fuch as we know do in faét exift in the fame 
place, and counterbalance or over-rule ene another. If the momentum of fuch a 
body in motion be fufficiently great, Mr. Bofcovich demonfirates, that the parti- 
cles of any body, through which it paffes, will not even be moved out of their 

lace by it.” Now, if one body, by mere rapidity of motion, can pervade anothér 
a without moving the particles of it out of their place: may we not a for- 
tigri maintain, that the velocity, with which the mind moves, may be equal to 
fuch efficiency? I urge not this argument as demonftrative of the nature of the 
mind’s operations on body ; but as an inftance of what the incomprehenfible po- 
wers of velocity may effect.” ‘ 

Incomprebenfible powers of velocity ! Incomprchenfible indeed! What can this 
ingenious writer mean by the power of velocity !—ile warned us, by an erratum, 

to 


t The words are tranfcrited from Dr. Priefiley. 
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fuperiority of underftanding, the moft irrefragable and ge= 
nerally admitted maxims in metaphyficks. 

** Drint decp, or tafte not,” this writer fays, ‘* is a rule that is 
good in every {cience as well as poetry. A little philofophy gives 
men ftranze conceits, and is fo apt to {well the mind with extrava- 
gant notions of the natural powers of matter, that I have héard one 
of thofe wordy philofphers as’ glibly and confidently defcribe the 
fabrication of the univerfe, as if he had been prefent, when God 
laid the foundations of the earth; and knew all the ordinancies of Hea- 
ven.” * 

This may be very true, and mere wordy.philofophers may, 
like this writer, ta/k very glibly and confidently of what they 
know nothing about: but it is alfo not uncommon for men, 
ignorant of mathematical fcience, and the mechanical prin- 
ciples of phyfics, to look upon the moft rational explication 
of the phenomena of nature, as “‘ /ivange comceits and extra 
vagant notions” of the natural powers of matter. Difmiffing 
our philofopber, we {hall take up the divine, in a review of the 
remainder of thefe refle€tions, at a future opportunity. 


+ Ve 


Sermons on feveral Subjeéts, by Zachary Pearce, D. D, late 
Lord Bifoop of Roche/fler. Publifbed from the original Ma- 


nufcripts by Fobn Deriy, M. A. 4 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. in 
boards, Robinion. 


To thefe fermons is prefixed the following advertifement, 
*¢ The promife made to the public, by the editor of Bibop 
‘Pearce’s Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifts and the 
Aes of the Apofiles, together with a new Tranflation of St. Paul's 
Fire Epiftle to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrafe and Notes, &c.4 
of afelection of his fermons, is now fulfilled; and he has only to 
‘acquaint the reader, that none of thele difcourfes, excepting the 
feries of thofe on Natural and Revealed Reiigion in the firft volume, 
and thofe on Popery in the fourth, appear to have been defigned 
. for publication. In the others, the attentive reader will fometimes, 
though but very feldom, meet with a flight repetition of argu- 
ment; a repetition, which the editer could by no means think him- 
feif at liberty to remove—even were it lefs ufeful than it is, im ren- 
dering the fame fubject the more forcibly confpicuous, by being 


to-change the word momentum, falfely printed juft above, into welocity : reading 
*© the velocity with which the mind moves,” inftead of “ the momentum with 
which the sind moves.” We have, indeed, made the alt-ration, but we don’t com~ 
prehend the fentence a jot the better 5 being perfe@ly firangers to the motisa of 
rind, ’ Pray, docs its quality confift ints weight, multiplied fimply into its ve- 
focity,: orinto the fquare of its velocity ? 


Job, xxxviliy 4. +. Publithed in January, 1777. 


placed 
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placed in different, though confiftent, points of view. To feleé& 
from a confiderable mifcellany of difcourfes, where there is little 
reafon for preference, is fo difficult a tafk, that it muft neceflarily 
perplex the choice: if the defign, therefore, of fimply arranging a 
competent number of fuch as treat of the principal objects of a 
Proteftant-chriftian’s faith and practice, be properly executed, the 
editor’s defign is anfwered. The matter of them will fufficiently 
fpeak for itfelf, as confifting of fubjects of the higheft importance 
both to the temporal and fpiritual welfare of the reader; and, it i¢ 
premufed, will not prove the lefs edifying to the well-difpofed mind 
for being delivered without affectation of rhetorical ornament, ina 
manner becoming the fmplicity of the go/pel—the words of truth and 
Sobernefs,” 

‘The’ editor hath here, in few words, charaé&terized thefe 
difcourfes, which appear, indeed, to have been calculated 
rather for the inftruétion and edification of - the ferioufly-dif- 

fed hearer, than to give luftre to the reputation of the 
preacher. The lovers of elegant phrafeology and ornament- 
ed dition, will not be highly gratified, therefore, by the pe- 
rufal of thefe fermons. ‘The plain practical Chriftian, if not 
too rigidly orthodox on the one hand, or too philofophically 
rational on the other, will yet find his account init. The 
Jif volume contains a feries of doétrinal difcourfes on the 
principles of religion, natural and revealed, defigned, as it is 
infinuated, by the author himfelf for the prefs. The /econd 
and third volumes confift of inftru€tions on praétical fub- 
je&ts, and illuftrations of interefting texts: among which 
latter, we meet with many fcriptural paflages explained in a 
‘manner peculiar to this learned expofitor. In the fourth yo- 
lume we have a colle€tion of difcourfes on Popery, moftly 
preached about the time of the laft Scotch rebellion. Asa 
recent aét of parliament has made thefe, at the prefent junc- 
ture, particularly feafonable, we take the liberty of recom- 
mending their perufal to fuch of our Protcftant readers, who 
may be in danger of being perverted to Popery: giving 
them, by way of fpecimen, this pious prelate’s argument, 
refpe€ting the Pope’s fupremacy; which the /galty of our 

Englifh Papitts hath, it feems, poiitically given up; with 
what propriety or confiftency, we lcave others to determine. 
After having explained the true nature and unity of the 
Chriftian catholic church ; of which he admits that of Rome, 
as well as that of England, to be a part, notwithftanding 
their great difagreement in doétrine and diicipline, our prea- 
cher proceeds thus : 

‘* But all this will not fatisfy the church of Rome: it will al- 


Jow no unity, but one of its own formation. Its advocates _ 
that 
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that the Pope is the /ucceffor of St. Peter, and that, in virtue of 
this, he is the Vicar of Chriff; who, as they fay, appointed St, 
Peter to be fupreme over the church here on earth: fo that the 
true unity of the church, according to them, confitts in acknowledg- 
ing the Pope’s fupremacy, and in being in communion and fubjec- 
tion fo him, whom they call the vifid/e head of the church, as Chrift 
is the iavifible one. 
_ © But this doctrine is built on two fuppofitions, ‘either of which 
has-any foundation in fcripture, from which only fuch élaims can be 
detived; namély, that our Saviour gave to St. Peter a fuperiority 
over all the churches ; and that this privilege, if he €ver had any 
fuch, was derived down through ail ages, to his fueceffors, the Bi- 
fhops of Rome. kes 
Af St. Peter then had no fuch grant made to him, it is plain that 
the Bifiop of Rome’s claim is invalid, for he. pretends only to hold 
under St. Peter. I fhall therefore examine only into the firft of 
thefe fuppofitions, and thew you what is faid from feripture for, 
and againit, the fupremacy of that Apoftle. 

we In favour of it the church of Rome alledges thefe words of our 
Saviour, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church.* 
But if we fhould allow that by this rock or fone is meant St. Peter’s 
perfon, no more will be afcribed here to him, than what is elfewhete 
afctibed tovall the Apofties: for St. Paul tells the Ephefians, that 
they were duslt upon the foundation of the Apoftles and Prophets, Fefus 
Chrift himfelf being the chief corner ftone 3+ and, if he was the 
chief corner fione, it is implied in the expreffion that the Apoftles 
were all of them rocks or fones laid for the foundation. This is 

reeable to what St. John tells as in the Revelatioas, that the wail 
oF the holy Ferujalem, which he faw defcending out of Heaven, bad 
twelve foundations, ot foundation-ftones, and on them were written the 
names of the twelve Afoftles.{ But the truth is, that by this rock is 
meant the confeffion, which St. Peter had juft before made, name- 
ly, that Fefus was the Chrift, the Son of the living God. As if ovr 
Saviour had faid, thou art Peter, and on this, thy confeffion of faith, 
which, in allufion to thy name, I call a rock, or rather a fone, [as 
the-word may be tranflated ] J build my church ; and agreeably to this 
promife here made by Chrift, we find St. Paul declaring afterwards 
that the church was built upon it ; for he fays, that other foundation 
can no man lay, than is laid; which is Fefus Cbrift,|| or Fefus the 
Chrift, namely. this doétrine that Jefus is the-Chrift; which was 
the very confeffion made by St. Peter, arid to which the promife 
was given, that the church fhould be built upon it. 

The church of Rome argues farther for St. Peter’s fuprema 
from thefe words of our Saviour to him, feed my Seep. This Chritt 
repeated to him three times, afking of him at the fame. time*this 
queftion, Love? thou me? which words grieved St. Peter, as the 
Evangeliii acquaints us,§ and he took thei to. mean, what in truth 


* Matt. xvi. 18, + Eph. ii: zo. 
Wa Cor. fii, 11, 
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they feem to mean, a doubt and diftrutt about his conftaney towards 
his mafter. He had dezied Jefus thrice, and he is. made here to own 
thrice, that he Joved him ; and was charged as often to feed Chrift's 
lambs and fbeep. So far then was St. Peter’ from having any extras 
ordinary power conveyed ta him by the words feed my /beep, that they 
really are a reproach to him, and by being thrice repeated, they. 
ftrongly imply that he was in danger of neglecting the theep more 
than the other Apoftles. But let the feeding of Chrift’s beep fignir. 
fy as much privilege and authority as the church of Rome would, 
have it; yet other Apoftles had the fame, other elders, who were: 
inferior to the Apoftles, and indeed every paftor in the chrittian. 
church had the fame. So at leaft St. Paul thought; for he tells, the 
elders of the church at Ephefus, that the Holy Ghoft had made them 
overfeers over the flock, to feed the church of God.* And fhould we 
allow that fome extraordinary pores was given to St. Peter by thefe 
words, yet they can never imply that all Chrift’s beep were to be fed 
by him. St. Paul well knew the contrary, and therefore he fays to. 
the Galatians, that the gofpel of the uncircumcifion was committed to 
him, as the gofpel of thé circumcifion was to Peter :} plainly teaching 
us, that St. Peter’s province was confined to the /heep of the houfe of 
Frael; whereas ali the heathen nations were 4s province, and there- 

ore he was a more univerfal paftor than St. Peter; the care of ail 
the churches was upon him, and he may be faid to have been, if any: 
man may be faid to have been, the fupreme head of the greater pare: 
of the churches; in the number of which were the Romans, to 
whom he wrote an epiftle, and #0 whom (when prefent among them) 
be imparted  fpiritual ifts, to the end that they might be eftablifhed.t 
The third and laft principal text, which the church of Rome cites 
for St, Peter’s fupremacy, is, will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatfoever thou Jbalt bind on earth, it Shalt. 
be Sound in heaven; and whatfoever thon Jbalt loofe on earth, it /ball be: 
loofed in heaven.§ If the laft part of this promife, which our Sa- 
viour here makes to St. Peter, be allowed to be explasatory of the 
former, as many fuppofe, then this power, whatever it was, is not 
given to him in exclufion of the reft of the Apoftles ; for our Sa« 
viour gives it to them all in thefe words, What/oever ye hall bind om 
earth, foall. be bound in heaven; and whatfoever ye Joall loafe on cart 
Shall be loofed in heaven.|| But if bythe keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven be meant, as I think it doth, a power of opening the door of. 
the gofpel to fuch as were ready to receive Chrift’s doctrine when: 
preached to them, St. Peter had this power, and made ufe of it the: 
firft of all the Apoftles, although the other Apoitles made ufe of it 
efterwards, particularly Paul and Barnabas, whom we find reporti 
to the church of Antioch, that God had by them opened the door of 
faith-to the Gentiles.| | So that what power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven St. Peter had, thev had alfo, and all others who did, whut 
the metaphor of a cy implies, open the door of the gofpel to admit 
Jewifhor Gentile converts.” 


® A&s xx. 23 7 Gal. ii. 7. t Rom. i. rr. 
e- § Matt. xvi, 19. i Id. xviii. 18, @ Aédts xiv. 27. 
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Having fhewn that the above texts prove nothing in fa- 
vour of any fupremacy in St. Peter, our learned prelate goes 
on to fhew what may be urged from fcripture to the con- 
trary. 

Upon the occafion of a difpute, which arofe more than once 
among the Apoftles on this queftion, Who hould be the greatef? que 
bleffed Saviour abfolutely condemned the difpute, not by declaring 
in favour of St. Peter, but by faying, that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercife dominion and authority, but it Joould not be fo with them.* And 
in purfuance of this we find, that after our Lord’s afcenfion, when 
the Apofiles at Ferufalem heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they fent unto them Peter and Fobn.* They fent Peter, he was 
therefore certainly no fuperior of theirs; for, as our Saviour rightly 
reafons, he that is ent, is not greater than he that fent bim.t Again, 
when’ fome Jewifh Chriftians at Antioch contended fot the neceflity 
of circamcifing all the Gentile converts, Paul and Barnabas went up 
to Ferufalem, unto the Apofiles and Elders about this queftion; not to 
Peter only, but to all of them; and there the matter was deter- 
mined in a council, where, if any one prefided, it was certainly St. 
James, who opened and clofed the debate ; fo little did the college 
of Apoftles know any thing of a fupremacy in St. Peter. 

*¢ On the other hand, St. Paul afferts in exprefs words, that he 
was in nothing behind the very chiefeft Apoftles.§ And as he fpoke, 
fo he aéted; for he tells the Galatians, that at Antioch he withftood 
Peter to the face, becaufehe was to be blamed.\| This muft have been 
very culpable in St. Paul, if he had been taught any thing of St. 
Peter’s pre-eminence over the reft of the Apottles, and very incon- 
fiftent with what, fince his days, one of the Papal canons has de- 
creed, viz. ‘ Let a Pope be fo bad, as by his negligence and mal- 
adminifiration to carry with him innumerable people to hell, yet no 
mortal man whatever muft prefume here to reprove his faults, be- 
caufe he being to judge all men is himfelf to be judged of no man, 
except he be caught fwerving from the faith.’ @ 

** To conclude all, St. Peter himfelf, in no inftance, pretends to 
this fuperioty in his epiftles; but, on the contrary, he aétually dif- 
claims it; whereof he fays, The elders, which are among you, 1 ex- 
hort, who am aifo an elder,** or, as the words may be more literally 
rendered, who am a fellow-elder ; and, immediately after, the Apo- 
file calls upon thofe elders to feed the flock of God which avas among 
them, as Cinrilt had commanded him to feed bis fheep; but with this 
additional caution, that they fliould do it, not as dcing lordsover 
God's heritage, but as being examples to the fock.++ He who puts. hime 


felf upon’ tuch an equality with a common elder in the church of 
Chrift, certainly difowns ail fu 


periority over his, brethren the Apo~ 
ftles. : ° . . 5 
* Mat, xx. 25, + Ads viii. 14, } John xiii, 16, 
§ 2 Cor. xii. an, ff Gall, ii. 1. ie gt 
© Si Papa fue, Ge. Gratian. diff. 40. ¢ 6. 
** 1 Pet, y. 3. ; tt W.v. 2; 3. 
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Erom what has been faid therefore, it plainly appears, that the 
fupremacy afcribed to St. Peter has no warrant of {cripture ; on the 
contrary, all the proof lies again/ it ; and therefore the unity of 
the church does not confift in any adherence tothe Bifhops of Rome, 
who claim to be his fucceflors. The true unity of the church of 
Chrift confitts, as I faid, in bo/ding Chrift alowe for the bead, and in 
having one baptifm, one hope, and one faith, in all which all the Chri- 
ftian churches are a 3; only with regard to the faith they are 
divided ore fome points lefs eflential to Chriftianity, to which the 
church of Rome efpecially has added many articles of faith of a 
<7 dangerous and deftructive kind, as thall be fully fhewn here- 
after.” 

But for the Bifhop’s remarks on thefe articles we muft refer 


our readers to the volume itfelf. N. 





9a sy ; or the New Paradife Loft: being a Hiftory of 

_ Human Nature. In three Vilumes. Written ty the Pra- 
priet or of the Green. The Editor, Courtney AZelmoth. 3 vol. 
{mall 8vo. 10s. 6d. Baldwin, 


‘¢ Had I a fortune of eight or ten thoufand pounds a year, 
I would build myfelf a neighbourhood.” From this paflage, 
in the writings of the late Mr. Shenftone, Mr. Courtney 
Melmoth, the editor, (on whom we will generoufly beftow 


the property of Shenftone-Green*) hath here taken occafion 
to 


* We leave our readers to judge with what propriety from the propietor’s pre- 
face, which is as follows :: 

« Tam fitting down to write a book for the ufe.of all thofe projectors who 
build towns upon poetical principles. No man is better qualified, as far as expe- 
rience goes, to fet this matter in a properer light than myfelf, becaufe I have watt- 
ed more brick, mortar, and money, than any other individual in Europe. Let him 
why hath feen, judge ; and let him point out proprieties to others who hath bit- 
terly felt his own folly, It is on this principle that I fhall circumftantially relate 
certain pleafantries which coft me many years of my time, and many thoufand 
pounds of my money. 

Not that this work will be generally ufefal; for, luckily, more of my readers 
ere& houfes for themfelves than for others ; and there is no danger of its ever be- 
coming a fafkion to ruin onefelf by a good intention. Benevolence is in thefe 
days a tolerable economift—as prudent a Jady as could be well defired in a fami- 
ly—and we have nothing to fear from the influence of exceflive virtues. The na- 
tion will never be deftroyed that way. 

« Praife, therefore, to the difcreet qualities of the age, my warning will be on- 
ly for a few, and thofe chiefly a fet of fimpletons who work up their bearts toa 
warmth that mounts into the brain, and brings on the convulfion of fympathy, 
Such hath been my diforder. 

* Jt is to you, ye gentle beings, whofe bofoms are fraught with foreign woes ; 
whofe weeping eyes and milky tempers render you the flaves rather than the friends 
of virtue: to you I addrefs the featiments and adveaturcs of a man who was ar- 

Vou. IX, Q rogant 
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to build a very pretty philofophical romance; in which ‘he 
hath difplayed no lefs knowledge of the foibles and frailties 
of the human mind, than of the perverfities and abfurdities 
of human life and manners. The nominal proprietor, how- 
ever, of the village of Shenftone-Green, is one Sir Benjamin 
Beauchamp, who feems to be nearly a-kin to Benignus, in 
this editor’s Liberal Opinions,+ and tells his tale in much the 
fame manner, as equally a novice in the knowledge of the 
heart and ignorant of the cuftoms of the world. Notthat the 
above refolution of Mr, Shenftone appears to have been the 
only foundation on which the prefent romantic fuperftruc- 
ture was raifed. The defcription of Millenium- Hall, a pro- 
duétion well known to ail Eaglifh romance-readers, -hath 4 
fhare both in its plan and condu& : of which laft-mention- 
ed performance, Mr. Samuel Sarcafm, our Sir Benjamin’s 
fteward, pronounces the following criticifm, 

** I commence with obferving, Sir, that books are atrocious, 
They are, in general, fo much ahove or delow life, that either way 
one can expect no truth. Common-fcnfe is thought too dull, and all 
other fenfe is fo ufelefs, that, I fhould be glad to know, what can 
keep the prefles in employment? Why, Sir, nothing but fancy, 
and folly, and fixe fenfe, which, I aflert once more, is zo fenfe at 
all, This being my notion of books in general, you will judge what 
it is of romances in particular. Romances, Sir, I define to be of 
all atrocious things the mo/? atrocious, becaufe they defcribe mate 
ters that never were, and I hope to heaven, never wil/ be. This 
being the cafe, it follows that very few books ought to be either 
printed or read ; and of all books I fet down that fame Milleniume 
Hail as containing the greateft fhare of things impoffible, 

** Here I frowned. 

‘¢ Frown as you will, Sir, it behoves me to fay, (fince my api- 
nion is afked) I can prove that romance to be impracticable in its 
firit fetting out. Why, Sir, the firft principle is atrocious. Do you 
think that Mifs Manfell, and Mits Morgan, Lady M. Jones, Mrs, 
Selvyn, Mrs. Trentham, and all the other Lady Bountifuls, could 
live together in the fame houfe without lowers, bufbands, or quarrels ? 
Sir, Sir, Sir, you mutt be exceedingly atrocious in the knowledge of 


women, not to know that this is altogether out of nature. 
‘¢ | bit my lips. 


rogant enough to fuppofe he could make human creatures live for rather than «pon 
one another, ; 
** Yes, } am the man who hath attempted this. The fuccefs or mifcarriage 


of that attempt muft be your /effon. As to the reft of the world, I defire heartily 
it may have its laugh. ; 


a I fhall have no objection to fuch ridicules The labourer is worthy of hig 
ire.” 


_t A work of which we gave an account in the firft yolume of the London Re~ 
view. 


‘© That 
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_ © That tay be, Sir, (replied Samuel, fticking to his point)-but 
Tam fure miftakes would every day, not to fay, every bour, happen, 
to fet this Artic fchool, as you callit, in an uproar. I remember 
very well the pretty poftures in which they are defcsibed frting in 
the book, but bring them out of that book into real life, and I would 
engage for an alteration, If you, Sir, knew the fex when /but up 
together under the fame roof, you would be furprifed at the impu- 
dence of a fellow who would tell you of their living in harmony for 
fuch a number of years. No, no; times aad feafons would come 
about, if you were with them, when Mrs. Maynard would throw 
her orrery at Mrs. Selwyn, who, like a true woman, would throw 
her book at Mrs. Maynard, Mrs. Manfell, notwithftanding her 
being the fineft form, and albeit, had beautiful brown hair, would 
tofs her Madona at ‘Mrs. Trentham’s carved figure, and away, I 
warrant you, would go that fame carved work to knock off the beau- 
tiful brown-haired Mrs. Manfell’s Madona. 

** Pr’ythee, dear Sir, if you mean that your new town fhould laft 
till the bricks are cemented, do not put half dozen ladies of fpirit 
in any part of it together. He paufed, and then wenton. 

** They may do very well, Sir, in a romance, (like your Mil- 
lenium-Hall). but to introduce them upon Shenflone-Green would put 
all Wales in confufion. No, no, we will build better than that 
too, Our village fhall be of another-guefs conftrution,—-No May- 
nards and Manfells.” 

fage refle€tions, however, of the critic Samuel, had 
as little cffeet on the author Sir Benjamin, as have the fage 
refle&tion of other critics on other authors. The project 
goes forward, for a projeétor is never wanting where a pro- 
prietor is at once-as liberal and as wealthy as imagination 
can make him. A village, of courfe, is raifed, amply fur- 
nifhed with all the conveniences of life, and ftocked with in- 
habitants, on each of whom is feverally fettled two hundred 
pounds ger annum, with full liberty to fubfift on and difpofe 
of it at pleafure. In its unpeopled fituation, it is thus de- 
fcribed, by Matilda, Sir Benjamin’s daughter, in a letter to 
a female acquaintance, whom fhe invites to refide in it. 

* To Mis Eliza Elliot. 

*¢ Well, dear Eliza, the lait polifhes are now giving to the Green: 
I am juft come from a firft view, and from walkmg round the en- 
chanting circuit. The fout of Shenfione and of Sir Benjamin thine 
through every part. I was in this very fpot about two fummers 
ago, and remember it-was impaffible by means of weeds and nettles. 
Tris now furnifhed with buildings, and blooming with flowers, ‘The 
great beauty. of the place, /mply contidered, is {ufficient.to gratify 
the moft delicate tafte ; but, when one adds thereto the generous 
purpofes for which that beauty has been preparing, and confiders it 
is defigned to be a paradife for diftreffed virtue in every form; for 
merit fupercilioufly overlooked ; and tor genius which is fpurned 
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by ignorance ; its value rifes fo on the imagination, that one is per- 
feétly dazzled. Iam fure I am fo inthe greateft degree. The idea 
is fo delicious, fo peculiar, fo uncommon, There is nothing now 
wanting but the furniture. I do not mean chairs, glaffes, tables, 
for thote will be here in a few days, and are already ordered; but 
that sod/er furniture of honeft minds and generous hearts, made re- 
{peétable by calamity, and facred from their misfortunes. Amongft 
thefe, my dear Elliot is invited as a valuable gueft. She is invited 
to enjoy the independence and ferenity which fhe hath a right to 
claim, and which has fo long been her due. I have already, my 
dear, felected for you a houfe ; it is embofomed by lilies and rofes 
that almoft eniulate your own complexion. It is in that quarter 
which lies neareft to the wood, and will, therefore, be lefs liable to 
the cold air, and make it more agreeable for walking. Here my 
Elliot fhall forget to figh ; or, if that cannot be, her fighs fhall be 
buried in the bofom of a friend. ‘Do not fear that any wrong curio- 
fity fhall be fet to work to extort from you that profound fecret 
which you {fo firmly refolve to conceal. It will not be a maxim at 
Shenftone-Green to oblige with one hand and violate with the other. 
Itisto be a fanétuary where innocence negleéted, and werth abufed, 
is to find abfolute independence. Come then, my dear, come in the 
full fecurity of being as private as you can wifh. To fhare your 
anxiety, it is only neceffary to fee it. To explore the caufe too cri- 
tically, where it is purpofely veiled from the view, would be un- 
genetons, Fear nothing, therefore, but haften to Sir Benjamin, 
and to 
Your moft affectionate friend, 

Shenffone-Green. Matilda Beauchamp.” 


Elegible, however, as may be fuppofed fo gratuitous an 
afylum, Shenftone-Green is not peopled without a good deal 
of trouble ; nor is this to be wondered at, if we refleét that 
it was not built without fome difficulty, and at the hazard of 
the proprietor’s being thought a little non-compos for his en- 
thufiaftic fpirit of generofity. The firft fet of claimants 
were the country workmen who built it, and the fecond fet, 
the proprietor’s Ceska friends, of whom he requefted the 
recommendation of proper objects. At length, however, it 
is peopled, and its hiftory, which is a very entertaining one, 
commences. It will be impoffible for us to give our readers, 
even in abftraét, an idea of the whole narrative ; we fhall, 
therefore, extrac the firft chapter, as a fpecimen of the reft. 

* In procefs of a little time, the inhabitants of Shenffone-Green be- 
gan to be weary of looking on the fame objeéts, They had examined 
the woods, the walks, the fields, and the flowers, till all thefe became 
tirefome. The praife of their patron, Sir Benjamin, indeed, was fill 
echoed from lip to lip, but fomewhat more faintly than at firft. Ac 
length, they found fo few charms in vegetable nature and ftill life, 
that they caft about ior new fources of entertainment, The firf 
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fymptom of inquietude which I perceived, was by means of the, 
ollowing letter that was put into my hands by the fteward, to whom 
it was directed at the lodge. 
** Jo Mr. Samuel Sarcafm, at Steward’s- Lodge, on Shenfione Green. 
** Mr. Samuel Sarcafm, 

* We, the four under-written gentlemen, beg of you to repre- 
fent the following fentiments to our worthy patron ; namely, to tell 
him, that we have all our lives been remarkably fond of the fports 
of the field, and the glories of the chace; and, although we were 
once beat hollow, yet, by a new mangement, are fure of our fides 
for the time to come. hat we would, therefore, propofe, is, to 
introduce a little fnug ftud of running-horfes, rather for the occa- 
fional amufement. of the company, than for any more lucrative view. 
We find, upon examination, that the turf of Shenflone-Green is re- 
markably fine for the horfes’ feet ; and, upon meafuring the whole 
, cirele within the houfes, it appears, that it would make a prett 
mile and a half heat. With leave then of ovr patron (againft whofe 
confent we would by no means fet up even this moft manly exér- 
cife) we propofe fixing up a ftarting-poft, a booth, &c. upon the 
Green, and to have our monthly matches, This will be attended, 
Mr. Sarcafm, with no charge to Sir Benjamin, unlefs he choofes to 
encourage the inftitution fo far as to give his purfe of twenty gui- 
neas, more or lefs, to be run for by four-year olds ; which might 
be a bounty-money in the capacity of patron of the courfe. With 
regard to horfes, we flatter ourfelves, that few men in Europe have 
bred better blooded things; and if we have been ufually difanced, 
it hath always been on account of bad jockeyfhip, and not for want- 
ing fkill in horfe-flefh. . We do not doubt bringing as fine a fhow of 
cattle ina few weeks, as ever were feen ; and as to the times of run- 
ning, &c. we willconfider about that. Meantime, are _ 

Mr. Samuel Sarcafin’s 
’ humble fervants, 
Alexander Spur. 
Simon Slapdafh. 
Chriftopher Cutcord, 
William Whipwell, 
_ This propofal was inftantly laid before Mr. Seabrooke, who 
fet up along whiftle, and faid, he hada great mind ‘to laugh at hue 
man nature, 
' © For my-part, Sir, faid the fteward, I think one has more rea- 
fon to cry at human nature than to laugh, for I never yet found her 
four and twenty hours in the fame mind in my life. . 
. *¢ But what is to be done, my dear Seabrooke? faid I—what is 
to be done ? 

‘¢ Whew—cried this fingular man, catching up his hat and ftick, 
and walking off —Whew. ; 

** Lord, papa, .faid Matilda, I cannot fee any harm in the gen- 
tlemen’s amufing themfelves wish a few horfes ; befides which, it 
will be fo charming to have Shen/lone-Greea Races. It will be fuch 


an amufement for all the ladies and gentlemen, who may fee —- 
whole 
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whole courfe from beginning to end, Then it will bring fuch a 
world of good company. Who will not go to Shenffone-Green Races ? 
Oh, heavens! I like the idea of all things. Pray, papa, fay_yes. 
Let us have a race by all manner of means. 

+ Well, well, my dear, faid 1, go and join Mr. Seabrooke (who, 
I perceive, is whiftling away in the court) and I fhalt confider of it; 

en I had the fteward alone, I fhut the door, and feizing him by 
the hand, fpoke thus : 

«¢ My old friend, I do not well know why, but I tremble upon 

this fubje&t. ‘Thefe four gentlemen are, I fear, going to introduce 
upon us a dangerous entertainment. Pray what are the particular 
circumftances ; that is, how are they fituated ? 
* On my private penfioners-lift, Sir, they cut rather a queer 
figure of four. Let me fee—I have the catalogue about me, I think 
—Aye; here they are. They come under the letter J—jockies— 
jockies, where are you—Oh, here we have them. 

** Spur—Alexander.’ Beat out of Newmarket eight times—a 

-natured-man, very honeft ; but, a lover of the fport. , 

“¢ Slap-dafh—Simon. A good fon anda tender hufband (while 
horfes are kept out of his fight) would merit the penfion, if he were 
not to meet on the Greex any gentlemen fportfmen. 

6 Cutcord—Chriffopher. Thought to be as knowing a one as 
ever was—faken in. In other refpects, a harmlefs gentlemen. Ie 
faid to be the beft fhot, alfo, in England. Madea point of fhoe- 
ing his own horfes, and always rode himfelf. 

*© Whipwell—William. fo broken to the bit, that when he 
had ruined himfelf, and, literally, rum himfelf into jail, he had the 
bridle and faddle of his bay colt, Zephyr, imprifoved to keep him 
company. Otherwife, juft, generous, and even moral. 

** Oh, Samuel! Samuel! faid I, at the bottom of this account, 
what is to be done? 

*¢ It does not admit of a queftion, Sir—I with it did. 

** What do you mean, Samuel ? 

“ I mean, Sir, that if you think proper to fet beggars on horfe- 
back, they will ride tothe devil. .I1 know, an’t pleafe your honour, 
both man and beaft. 

*© But the peril of this projeét, Samuel ? 

** We have only to guard againft the effeéts, Sir. You had bet- 
ter fubmit, with a good grace, to what you have no fower to pree 
went, © 

** But one might expoftulate, Samuel, in a tender manner, ob« 
liquely, delicately, like a friend, 

““ What, Sir, expoftulate with four young fellows, whofe blood 
is now galloping through every vein of their bodies, and newly put 
into poffeffion of two hundred pounds a year for life !—Sir, it would 
be atrocious. 

‘¢ [ would not avi/> any coercive power to remain with me; buf, 
furely, Samuel, if I were to {ubmit my apprehenfion of confe- 
quences to their judgments. . 

* The 
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if The judgment of a fet of jockies, Sir—your honour makes me 
ile. 

‘¢ Well, then, Samuel, you fhall carry them my anfwer to-mer- 
row.” - 

The introdution of horfe-races led the way to the intros 
duction of cock-fighting, toa play-houfe, a pantheon, a con- 
cert-room, a mafquerade, and a difputing-club, which faft, is 
faid to bave brought on the downfall of Shenftone+Green, 
The proprietor in vain protefted againft its difputations. 

** { argued upon the fcore of its involving us in religious diffen- 
tions, the faral effects of which I pathetically pointed our. In re- 
ply te this, they iniifted it was curtailing a generous liberty, and 
inflicting upoa them a fcandalous fervitude, which implied a defire 
to tvraunize : and how, faid they, can Sir Benjamin Beauchamp 
pretend to forbid thofe eftablifhments taking place in a free village, 

«Which have always flourifhed in all large and polifhed cities. To 
THINK, they faid, characterized men much lefs than to give lan- 
guage tothought. Speech was, in their opinion, the cardinal di- 
ftinction’ of humanity, and if Shenffone-Green was not, above all 
other villages or towns upon earth, the propereft for fair and full 
debate, they did not conceive rightly the idea of the liberty of Sir 
Benjamin’s fubject. : 

‘* In proportion as I refitted, the philofophers preached up with 
vehemence the tolerating fpirit, and when my confent was by no 


means to bé gained to the contrivance of the Syftematic Academy, 
the members publickly told me, that I had no power to repeal an 


act I had voluntarily made ; and that as I had no right to tax the 
human underftanding, they fhould proceed in the inveftigation of 
truth, though to get at her temple it might be neceffary to thake 
the very roof of the Academy with the folid powers of meta- 
phyfical argument. 

** Thus, obliged to give up the point, the meetings became fo 
frequent that the folly {pread itfelf about tiil it fairly begirt my un- 
fortunate village like a furrounding peftilence. In a little time all 
forts of religionifts, feéts, and fyitem-mongers crept into a commu- 
nity fufficieatly divided before. Parties were formed and fuftained 
with an animofity which denoted the moft inveterate prejudice and 
hatred of each other: fome combated for the Epicurean, fome for 
the Platonick fyftem ; and it was no uncommon thing to fee a num- 
ber of my people gathered together to obferve fair fighting, with 
tongue and fift, betwixt a Stoick anda Sceptick, a Materialift and 
a Roman Catholick, a Bramin and aSpinofian. The infection pre- 
fently ran to Tradefmen’s-Corner, and my mechanicks firft hurried 
their work, and then fairly left it, to get to the Academy. Many 
of them, who had weak heads and ftrong lungs, were exalted, by 
force of fuch accomplifhments, from hearers to fpeakers; and by 
fuch means, thofe,who were formerly honeft men, and induftrious 
traders—who were, perhaps, raifed from the hard fall of unavoid- 
able bankrupicy, or fet up newly in the fhops I had provided r 
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turned out blind enthufiafts,. or abfurd religionifts, each of whom 
had juft knowledge zs well as juft religion enough to make them 
enemies, but not enough to make them friends. 

** In fhort, Shenffone-Green was now in an uproar both from civil 
and religious misfortunes. It was miferably divided againtt itfelf, 
and you may be fure, reader, the total {ubverfion of my little em- 
pire was not far off. . s 

** The New Paradife was fairly Lost.” 

** The moral to be adduced from * this work,” fays the editor 
*¢ is, clearly, to prove the abfolute chimera of forming any fociety 
which is to affociate any number of people to enjoy one man’s be- 
nefaction under the eye of the benefactor. It is impoflible to in- 
troduce reftri@ing regulations amongft men who expett that a favour 
fhould be as delicate as it is generous ; fo that no fuch focieties can 
exift without being thrown into diforder. 

‘© The benefactor may, indeed, make reftrictions, but he is, up- 
on the Shenffonian principle, in too nice a fituation to enforce their 
practice ; thus his lenity will produce evils which he cannot pu- 
nith ; and his feverity and indulgence are equally dangerous, 

‘* It therefore follows, that good order amongft men can be ex- 
pected only under the check of governments, where wealth and 
preferment depend on the induitry and care of every fingle indivi- 
dual; where the intereft of one is deeply involved in that of ano- 
ther; where hope, fear, defire, and yratification, and all the chain 
of tumultuous and gentle paflions are excited by due degrees ; fo 
that any excefs in either is not wirh impunity to infringe the rights 
of a neighbour ; where few are overladen with obligation, but every 
man ftruggles for a little, fo that obligations are pretty equally gi- 
ven and beftowed ; and where, in fine, there is a regular code of 
laws, which pervades the empire, and provides ‘iciualiy reward and 
punifhment to guard the privileges of one man from the violations 
of another.” N. 


The Law of Lombardy, a Tragedy, as it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, written by Robert Fephfon, 
E/q. author of Braganza. . 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, 


In the prologue to this piece, the author pathetically la- 
ments the fituation of modern play-wrights, not only in that 
the hiftorians and poets, from whom their predeceflors took 
their fables, are already ranfacked and defpoiled ; but that 
the prefent writers are confined to greater probability of 


“ We print thefe words in Italics to point out one, among a number of ‘fimilar 
inaccuracies and improprieties of language to be found in this, as well as moft of 
this ingenious writer’s former productions, Serftive fouls, fays he, in another 
Place, tor /u/ceprible fouls, This incorreGQoefs is inexcufable in a writer of repu~ 
tation and genius, , 
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fa&t, and to the obfervance of thofe dramatic wnities in the 
conftruétion of their dramas, from which Shakefpeare and 
other old bards were exempted. 
** Hard is the tafk, in modern days to choofe, 
Congenial fubjeéts for the tragic mule: 
The hiftorian’s page, the fertile epic ftore, 
Were known, and ranfack’d centuries before : 
Like lufcious gardens, unenclos’d they lay, 
To ev'ry fauot’ring bard an eafy prey. 
They entef’d, ante as tafle impell’d, they fed 
On Homer fome, and fome on Hollingthead. 
From loftieft numbers, or fram humbleft profe, 
As each confpir’d, the artlefs ffructures rofe. 
Thus one great labour of their work was o'er, 
They found a fable, and they fought no more. 
Carelefs were they-of action, place, or time, 
Whofe only toil was dialogue and rhyme. 
¢* Rules which the rigid Stagyrite devis’d, 
‘* Our fathers knew not, or, if known, defpis’d, 
Whilft fide by fide, were mingled in the fcene, 
A laughing ruftic, and a weeping queen. 
Space was obedient to the boundlefs piece, 
hat op’d in Mexico, and clos’d in Greece. 
Then thick with plots the crowded tale was fown, 
*Till the divided bofom felt for none; 
*¢ They fear’d no cenfures of a frowning pit, 
** That judg’d as loofely as the authors writ.” 
But we, who pofled in time’s tardy rear, 
Before alearn’d tribunal now appear ; 
With anxious art a fable muft defign, 
Where probability, and intereft join : 
Where time, and place, and a¢tion, all agree 
To violate no facred unity. 
And thus each candid critic muft confefs 
The labour greater, and indulgence lefs ; 
When fuch the tafk, the wonder is to meet, 
Not many pieces bad, but one complete. 
Nor let prefumptuous poets fondly claim 
From rules exemption, by great Shakefpeare’s name; 
Though comets move with wild excentric force, 
Yet humbler planets keep their ftared courfe,” 

From this exordium one would igmagine our bard had 
taken a world of pains to furnifh fome novelty of ftory, and 
to preferve a greater portion of intereft and probability than 
are ufually met within modern plays. This, however, docs 
not appear to have been the cafe ; the fable, fuch as it 1s, ap- 
pearing to be taken from an epifode in the Orlando Furioio 
of Ariofto, which is interwoven alfo in the plot of Shake- 
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fpeare’s Much ado about Nothing, or from one of Metafta- 
fo's operas. It is as little interefiing alfo as-it is probable, the 
principal circutnftances being too romantic and diffimilar to 
modern cuftoms and manners to engage the attention and af- 
fe& the paffions of the audience. We fhould difmifs this 
performance, therefore, as undeferving farther notice, were 
we not called upon, in a very fingular manner, to do it 
greater juftice than we did the tragedy of Braganza, written 
by the fame author, It would have been with greater pro- 
priety if the infinuation, of our having done injuttice to Bya- 
ganza, had been made us at the time of our reviewing that 
play ; as the public were then highly captivated with its fup- 
pofed merit, At prefent, we believe, moft people think of it 
as we then {poke of it; the intoxication of its temporary ap- 
plaufe, therefore, fhould have been long fince diffipated both 
with the author and its friends. Inftead of doing Braganza 
barely juftice, we fhewed it favour and gave it greater com- 
mendation, confidered as a firft produétion, than it otherwife 
could have claimed, Wedid, indeed, fay, that ** amidft the 
fplendour of diétion, the young author in foaring to the 
fublime, often falls into the abfurd or finks into the bombaft ; 
and in afpiring at ftriking expedients and interefting fitua- 
tions, fometimes ftumbles into the improbable.” In fupport 
of this affertion we brought examples from the piece itlelf, 
and are very forry to find {o many corroborating proofs of it, 
might be alfo brought from the piece before us. To fay 
nothing of the improbability of a fable, founded on cuftoms 
fo very different from thofe of the prefent times ; what idea 
of probability can a dramatift have, who, in the conduét of 
his play, makes an apparently humane and confcientious pea- 
fant take charge of the dead body of a lady, at the inftance 
of a ftranger to all appearance her murderer ? Is it not ftill 
lefs probable, alfa, that a perfon, in fearch of the ftranger, 
fhould come to the fpot, while this fame peafant is mourning 
over the dead corpie, that he fhould interrupt his tamenta- 
tions, afk him queftions about the fame ftranger fought, and 
at laft depart without feeing the deceafed ? Of probabili- 
ties, however, different perfons may think differently ;. of 
ftile and fentiment there fhould be a more eftablifhed crite- 
rion. And yet we have before us a printed criticifm. on 
this play, in which it is faid, * the language of this tragedy 
is every where correct, frequently beautiful, and fomietimes 
laboured,” ‘That it is fometimnes /aboured enough we admit, 
if we may judge by the labour thé reader muft be at to com- 
préhend it. But we never heard before the appearance of Ja- 

_— oe 
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bour in fuch a cafe accounted a merit. Artis eff celare artem: 
The truth is, that, if we except the laft new tragedy, Bus 
thred, we do not recolle& a performance, the language of 
which is {6 loofe and incorreét, fo deftitute at once of gra- 
matical propriety and poetical beauty. Poor as the fenti- 
ment ge is, it is often fo badly expreffed as to be un- 
intelligible : the attempt at dignity of expreffion by the 
tranfpofition of words, is alfo, in general, fo very un-idio- 
matical and unpoetical, as to turn even bombaft into bur- 
Iefque. What, for inftance, will the /earned * tribunal, ta 
whofe fuffrage our author profefledly fubmits, think of the 
following paflage, in which Bireno cenfures the duplicity of 
women ? . 
** Well! gothy ways, woman’s epitome ! 
Beauteous oth a Whe would ioe rightly, 
Muft thus interpret: make your outward femblance 
An index pointing to its contrary. 
When your fmooth polifh’d vizors beam in fmiles, 
a yrtoxih at your hearts; the moody brow 
Tells inward fun-fhine ; tears are joy, not forrow 3 
You footh where you approve tot, and look gall, 
When fweet content honies your appetites.” : 
There’s for you, my fweet honies, an enigma almoft equal 
to the beauteous fubjeét of it !——Of the poverty of this 
writer’s dition, let a fingle inftance fuffice. 
© Jd rather wafte my life in fnglenc/,” : 
meaning celibacy, or that fhe would live fingle. Of fucha 
barrennefs of expreffion we remember to have met with but 
one inftance, and that was from the mouth of a methodift 
preacher, who, in a funeral fermon on a deceafed fifter faint, 
concluded his panegeric on her piety, by faying, fhe had 
lived a life of Chri/t-jefus-nefs. But we willftep here, and, 
for once, refufe to do an author ju/iice. -E, 





A Phyfical Inquiry into the Caufe of Animal Heat, 3 with inci« 
dental Obfervations on feveral Phyfiological and Chymical Que/~ 
tions, connecied with the Subjet?. By Ps Dugud Leflie, M.D. 


8vo. 5s. Crowder. 
We have here a very fenfible and ingenious inveftigation 
of a very curious fubje& ; which, having engaged the atten« 


* This Jearned is an épithet applied a little unluckily to a play-houfe. auditory F} 
we believe pit, box, and gallery never were know fo happily ignorant as in the 


prefent age. p 
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tion, and employed the fagacity, of a number of phi- 
lofophical enquirers of reputation, demands of us a peculiar 
attention. As we have not room or time, howévyer, to go 
through the whole of our author’s inquiry, we fhall con- 
fine ourfelves, at prefent, to his introduction, and the general 
outlines of his argument. 

«* The abfurd debates,”’ fays Dr. Leflie, ‘* and abftrufé fpecula- 
tions of the {chools are now no moré, and refearches ito nature 
are beconie the bufinefs, or the amufement, of the leattied and in- 
géniovs. The philofophical romarices too, for fo the fyflems of many 
philofophers may ‘be called, are fio lonyer relifhed by the public ; 
afd the lovers of fcience difdain theories unfupported by faéts.” 

We moft fincerely with thefe declarations were true; 
but, unhappily for genuine philofophy, unfupported theories 
and chimerical 'fpeculations ftill too powerfully prevail in 
phyfical fcience. Perhaps, alfo, the fubfiftence of thefe theo- 
ries, and the flow progrefs of real knowledge, may be partly 
owing to the extenfive views of the fpeculators. And yet 
they, who cultivate particular branches of philofophy, fhould 
always refleé&t that the theory, which holds good only in 
part, and is inapplicable to the whole, cannot belong, even as 
a part, to the whole fyftem, Nature is uniform in her Ope- 
riions ; and, though different {ciences take with propriety 
different departments in the developement of natural phe- 
nomena ; the feveral fyftems of thofe fciences are nbdt con- 
trary to, or inconfiftent with, each other. It would be ab- 
fard to expe& & mechanical explication of the modus operandé 
of chemical elements, or of the vibrations of the nerves or 
mufcular motion of the animal or even vegetable fyftems. 

But are we, therefore, to infer that thofe vibrations and 
~ that motion are immechanical, and the refult of different princi- 
ples? [f the enterprizing geniufes, who have graiped at 
univerfality of explication, have failed in explaining a// the 
operations of nature, by the principles of any one {cience, 
it is no wonder. Even- inthe mathematics, whofe elements 
are clear and precife, becaufe purely ideal, there are certain 
poftulata or tirft principles, which muft be taken for granted, 
and are too fimple to be farther explicable. Is it to be 
wondered at then, that in chemiftry and in vegetable and 
animal phyfiology, whofe elements are dark and obfcure, 
becaute partly percepiible, there fhoald be like data or affumed 
principlesy. which it is equally neceffary in fuch fciencés to 
take for granted? It, by no means, howevér, follows ‘from 
this,. that the attra€uops and repulfions, the fympathies 
and antipathies, the defire or difguft, which are of necef- 
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fity elementary in the mineral, vegetable, and animal world, 
are not perfeétly confiftent with, and the refult of, compli- 
cated effeéts of the collifions and percuffions of the mechani- 
cal elements of matter and motion in the phyfical world 
in general. We. agree with our author, in the cenfure he 
pafies on thofe chymifts and phyficians, who rafhly imputed 
an univerfality of expofition to mechanics, to which neither that 
nor anyother {cience can lay claim, oe 

*« The chymiits,” fays he, ‘‘ when they extended their views, 
and contemplated univerfal nature, difcovered that they had gone 
too far ;.and that the Hermetick art, how unbounded foever in its 
energies and principlés, is inadequate to the explaining of many of 
the functions peculiar to the animal economy, This difcovery we 
owe to the phyficians of the laft century ; and their condué gives 
us reafon to deplore the weaknefs of the human mind, which can 
rarely avoid one error, without, running into another. No fooner 
had they perceived that all the funétions of the animal body could 
not be expouhdéd on chymical principles alone, than they rafhly 
attributed that univerfality to the mechanical fyftem, of which the 
chymical was déprived. _ 

“4 Coniiderable progrefs had been made in the ftudy of mechae 
nics, and thofe who devoted.their time to it, found daily new mo- 
fives to convince them, that, on mechanical principles, many of 
fhe arcana of nature might be refolved. Medicine in particular 
derived no fmalladvantages from having thefe principles applied toit 
and reafonings on them, atchieved the ruin of the doctine of Ga- 
len, which chymifis had fo happily begun. From the fame fource 
defcended a more enlarged {pirit oh obfervation, and greater clearnefs 
and precifion in medicinal ratiocinations; but phyficians foon be- 
came intoxicated with the conceit, that all the phenomena of the 
animal ecoriomy were explicable on mechanical principles, and in 
confequence of it, wrefted every fact, how diffonant foever, toa 
eonformity with that motion ” 

In this the phyficians were certainly wrong ; but, we fay again, 
it does not follow, becaufe a phenomenon is not at prefent 
explicable to us, on the known principles of mechanical 
feience, that it is not the refult of the real though inexplicable 
combination of mechanical powers, Our author concludes 
indeed, that, , Sot 

* The animal body however admits not the folution of all its 
phenomena on any particular fet of principles: Various changes 
are evidently induced in its fluids by chymical apd mechanical cauies, 
but it is not lefs certain, that many functions peculiar to life are re- 

ulated by laws fteady and uniform in their operation, which are not 
i oleshent on any principles of mechanics, or chymiftry, hitherto 
‘acknowledged.” pie 

In this, we fay, we conceive this writer is miftaken ; 
and that all the phenomena. of the animal economy, as well 
as every other phenomenon in nature, are the neceflary by 
mut 
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fiilt of, and of courfe dependent on, the principles of me- 
chanifm, hitherto acknowledged. Not indeed, if by hitherto 
acknowledged, be meant their known modes of particular opera- 
vation in the produétion of fuch phenomena, We'by no 
means wifh to deprive our author of his phlogifion, or any 
other chymical principle, by which he would account for 
animal heat ; but we affirm fuch principles to be merely 
combinations or fyftems of matter and motion, aéting me~ 
chanically as all other caufés produétive of natural pheno- 
mena of every kinddo. We admit that, 

“* Whoever hopes to acquire an accurate knowledge of the ope- 
rations of nature, muft be contented to proceed by a cautious and 
painful analyfis ; for.as well might we pretend to build without ma- 
terials, as to form, without obfervation and experiment, a rational 
fyftem of natural fcience. 

‘© The ancients,” continues he, ‘* paid little attention to expe- 
rimegtal philofophy, but devoted themfelves, with a truly philo- — 

1 ardour, to the obfervation of the pkanomena of nature; 
an@ that procefs was confonant to found reafon, for experiment is 
only properly called in, to fill up thofe chafms, which fimple obfer- 
vation neceflarily leaves,” ce 

We do not rightly comprehend the diftin&tion which our 
author makes here between experimental philofophy and the 
obfervation of the phenomena of nature. We always looked 
upon fuch expreflions as meaning one and the fame thing. 
But experiment, it feems, is fomething more than fimple abfer~ 
vation; the occupation of our modern experiment-mongers, 
is indeed by much too artificial, and very ill calculated to 
arrive at the /fmplicity of nature. As the fkeeleton, the toad, 
and the ftuffed ikin of a crocodile fet up a mountebank, fo 
an air-pump, and an eleétrical whirligig fet up a modern 
philofopher. ‘Their apparatus, however, does not qualify them 
to make obfervations on nature with the truly philofophica} _ 
ardour of judgment of many of the ancients. As a library’ 
of books does not neceffarily make a man a {cholar; fo genius 
and good fenfe are as neceflary to form the man of fcience as 
the man of letters; in both cafes, to ufe_the words of the 

get, sapere principium eft ct fons. But we muft here difmifs 

r. Leilie for the prefent, referving our remarks on his work 
Atlelf till our next publication. K. 


Reeautation ; or,-a fecond Letter to the Worfoipful the Dean of 
Guild; and the Mercbanissand Manufactarers of the City of 
: Glagows 
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Glafgow: Being acompleat Refutation of every thing that has 
been advanced, or can hereafter be offered in favour of the 
Trifo Bills, and exhibiting the ruinous Confequences which 
their paffing into Laws would infallibly produce. 8Vo. 1s. 
Fielding and Walker. 


An ironical remonftrance in favour of the Scotch commer- 
cial interefts, oppofed to thafe of the Irith, The following 
extra&t will give the Engli/h reader an idea of its humour 
and tendency. 

** A precipitation from a ftate of fplendor, honour, and power, 
is to the mind as.much more grievous than a fall from-a lew toa 
lower ftation, as a tumble from a hedge is exceeded in danger by a 
plunge from. the top of a watch tower. A perfon -in the loweft pof- 

ble fituation. cannot fall. Isit not therefore an aét of charity tokeep 
him from climbing ? 

** Ido not beg the queftion, whilft I infift that we exercife no 
‘contemptible act of charity, when we forego our pleafures orién- 
joyments for the advantage of another. With what glee can wé ig! 
this cafe hurl a fhaft drawn from his own quiver, at the moft intes 
refting perfuafive periods of our {pecious opponent.- In the i4th 
Sect. of his Sublime and Beautiful, he fays, * 1 am convinced we have 
a degree of delight, and that no {mall one, in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others.’ We may urge, exclufive of the eonfideration 
that we are not bound to yield up any degree of the delight which 
{prings from a contemplation of the miferies of Jreland, that it is a 
notable inftance of forbearance and charity that we do not add to her _ 
miferies and oppreffion (which we may certainly do with the fame 
juftice that warrants a continuation of them) in order to add to the 
degrees of our delight. 

** The evils which would enfue from what our opponent deno-’ 
minates a full or liberal participation of trade difcover them{elves to 
my view almoft too rapidly for defcription, Should the exports of 
the Jrifh merchants ever reach foreign markets, or become in any 
material degree more important than their DuNGARVAN cargoes of 
Jruit and timber, * they would be in danger of becoming rich and 
prtofperous: which Heaven forfend! How prone, alas, is human 
nature to be buoyed up by thofe concomitants of commerce, profpe- 
rity, riches, and power! To be fwollen with the poifon of arrogance 
and pride! An appofite example froma facred book offers itfelf, 
and twill not reject it. Though out of compliment to you, I chufe. 
to give it in the old Scotch tranflation : 

Ananias waxed fat, 

And doon his paanches hung, 
And at the Lord of Ifraél 

He farted and he flung. 


© Birch brooms and potatoes—wbich, when the peeple from that port are hai'ed 
to name their lading, whether humourfly or vainly 1 know not, they = eels 


gad timber. 
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Ir has been faid that the reality of the apprehenfion is eftablithed by 
your demeanour in all its plenitude : but what of that! To inveigh 
againft you on that account would he as unjuit as to blame the 
care of a provident father, who denies his boy the pofleffion of a 
guinea, that he may not put it his power co ruth upon thofe perni- 
cious pleafures, which perhaps he does not deny he himfelf was once 
to his forrow converfans with. 

~” * And here let me do juftice to the fuperior wifdom and more 
enlightened principles which muft have prevailed in_yaur councils 
and your refolutions. Briftol, Manchefer, Liverpool, and Lancafter 
were content (and that was doing a good deal too) to requeft that 
the propofed tavouts might not be held forth. You went a ftep 
further, and left not imagination any power to add to the terms of 
your parliamentary petition; for, actuated by the provident, man- 
ly, chriftian confiderations above mentioned, you demanded that 
the /egi/lature would not only rejeé the applications then made in fa- 
vour of the Jri/b, but would prevent fuch being at any time heres 
after renewed. 

**. Thus it is made evident how greatly the intereft cf the Jrifp 

.merchants would be promoted dy being offeuaily oppofed. ‘The 
country might become rich and powerful, and the people felf- 
conceited and defirous of dominion.—Nay, it hag been thought by 
fome, who cannot be fuppofed ignorant of their prefent condition, 
that the inhabitants, though now fo little removed from a ftate of 
barbarifm, would aGtually in time arrive at ancient Afiatic luxury. * 
Horrible thought ! 

‘* By the union, that mathematical and arbitrary line which 
divided the two kingdoms, was for ever obliterated, and that coali- 
tion was completed, which the continuity of the foil pointed out 
to the two nations. Great Britain isthe wome of every Engh 
man and Scotchman; and let our charity begin where it pre. 
at home. Solong as there fhall remain one fpot of ground unculti- 
vated, one advantage unimproved, one benefit unconferred, one 
with unfatisfied in Scotland, fo long ought we to withhold our cha- 
rity from gadding abroad ; and when we are all become fufficiently 
opulent, the dogs may. be allowed their crumbs.” 


—__ 


The Remembrance of former Days. _ A Sermon, preached at 
Broad- Mead, Brifiol, Nevember 5, 177%. By Caleb Evans, 
M. A. . Publifhed at the Requeft of thofe that heard it. To 
subich ts prefixed, a Letter to the Author, wrote, as is fuppofed, 


* Here lam ata lofs to comprehend the Jikelibood of fuch an event, unlefs 
indeed the writer means the luxury and effeminacy defcribed by Xenophon in his 
laf book of his KYPOY MAIAKIAS, where ‘he fays Aaa pow ney ty To 
MAG @ povoy MEDAany Hey Tad XY Toons CLF HEF aviow soxnmachag, 
LAAL NOY Teel axgais Tos yee: systeidas dactias x0 daxlvanigane 
execs In plain English, they 1x winter not only put on aaa = 


toe kings and fhoes, but even made ufe of gloves. 
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by a Romifh Prieft, on the Publication of the firft Edition; 
together with fome Remarks upon it. 12mo. 6d, Buckland. 


The difcourfe here offered to the public, fays Mr. Evans, 
** has nothing to recommend it, but the honefty of its inten- 
tion, which may ferve, it is hoped, in fome meature, to cover 
thofe many defe&ts, which by the critical reader will moft 
probably be difcovered in fo very hafty a compofition.” We 
cannot by any means encourage this hope in Mr. Evans. A 
very honeft man may be very wrongheaded ; and there are 
few men who do not ftumble, when they fet out too haftily, 
The raking into the afhes, and ftirring up the flecping em- 
bers of religious perfecution, is a tafk too ferious and impor- 
tant to be. undertaken haftily. We look upon it, that even 
the great council of the nation hath, in this circumftance, 
aéted rather too haftily, in bringing up the remembrance 
of former days: the horrid annals of which would have 
better lain ftill buried in oblivion. But, as the cafe now 
ftands, the true friends to religion and humanity fhould, inour 
Opinion, preach up moderation, and recommend the looking 
forward to future days, rather than a retrofpect to former days. 
And yet we cannot help fub{cribing to the truth of the fenti- 
ments contained in the following extract from a letter, which 
Mr. E, hath prefixed to his fermon, and which, if we-miftak, 
not, has been printed in the new{papers. 

*« But ‘ Popery is uot what it was’—it feems—* it is time we 
Soould conquer prejudice.’—Let me entreat of thefe uxprejudiced advo- 
cates- for the encouragement of Popery, to inform me, IN WHICH 
of their tenets have they ceafed to have faith? We fuffer no injury 
from their tenets— Why ?—Becaule, as yet, the FANGS of Popery 
ate muffled. Give it liberty to fharpen, and expand them—and tea 
let us give our judgment of their gripe. 

‘* Popery is the religion of France—and yet we hear of no cruel« 
ties in confequence of its being in power.*” ‘True—but in France, 
there is no danzer of the Prosglttts gaining the afcendant. ‘They beat 
no proportion to the Papifts—of courfe can excite no jealoufy. In 
England, though Popery were ro get into power, there would itill ree 
main a body of Proreftants, which would keep the priefthood in per- 
petual uneafinefs—and fubject the Proteftants to every crueltyand ty- 
ranny they coulddevife—con{cious how much theirtenetsareabhorred, 
and how defirous the Proteftants mait ever be to fhake off their yoke. 


_ ® But did we not hear of dreadful cruelties there in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
and Lewis XV? And though, from political motives, these cr@edtjes are re(train= 
ed for the prefent, yet the {tate of Proteftants in France,’ itu? hg known, is, 
even how, exceedingly abjeét and humiliating ; nor have the} var leat fecurity 
again@ the renewal of thoie crucities which are fo recent ia their memories, Th 
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The creed of every individual would be fcrutinized—and Smithfield 
foon re-kindle its fires. Popery is—and muft remain—the fame— 
until its execrable tenets are reprobated, Are there not flill inquifi- 
tions in Spain and Portugal ?—And thall we not admit the wretches 
from their dungeons to give evidence ?—I objeét to no man’s creed, 
provided it be not dangerous to my life, property, and liberty—but whem 
he holds principles that endanger my fafety, Jf 1 am not an ideot, 
I foould do my utmoft to bind bis hands. 

“ But thefe fears are vain—for have not parliament provided, 
that xo max Shall teach, or preach, till be hath taken the oath of allegi- 
ance—and fworn that the Pope has no power to abfolve him from that 
oath ?”—And mutft not every thinking Papift, who takes this oath, 
laugh at our folly, whilft he is {wallowing it?—The Papifts, Sir, 
treat us like children, as we deferve. To deny the Pope's /upre- 
macy,—to deny the —s infallibility—is in fact, Sir, to deny ro- 
rer¥! Their taking fuch an oath, demonftrates how lightly they 
view the obligation.—The Pope has given the Englith Papifts J ave 
to deny bis auttority—and the people of England are quite fatisfied 
with the impofition! Let them be told, Sir, that no man is a Pa- 
pift, who thinks the Pope cannot abfolve him from any oath. There 
may be—and 1 believe are—many popith gentlemen, whole honour 
would get the better of their religion— but particular excep:ions af- 
fe& not my argument. Before a man can be a Papift, be muft give 
up bis reafoning faculties. And allthe world knows, that to be a Pa- 
pif, the prieit muft have the fole direétion of his confcience. He 
demands implicit obedience —and to queftion his authority and po- 
wer to abfolve from all crimes— is oath than to queftion the truth 
of the very religion, which the Papift protefles, I lately heard an 
Irifh Earl relate the following anecdote of his grandfather. As an 
infurrection of the Papifts was then expected in Ireland, the Earl’s 
grandfather, converfing familiarly with one of his popifh tenants (a 
good kind of man whom he had favoured) told him that he was fure 
that 4e would not have any hand in murdering him, fhould the Papifts 
prevail. * No,’ {aid the farmer,’ * I never would hurt your Lorde 
ihip.’—* But,’ faid the Peer, ‘ fuppofe the prief fhould tell you that 
it is the Pope's order—and that it is for the good of the church’—* Oh, 
then,’ faid the poor Papift, * your Lordfhip knows J could not difobey 
‘the Pope.’ 

8 Ver, for argument’s fake, even if we were to grant that every 
Papift who has, or may take this fame cath, will fo far forget his re- 
ligionas todifcbey the Pope, though he fhould command him to break 
it—W hat then ?—Is want of allegiance to the King, ail that we have 
to apprehend, or that we fhould with to guard againft! Is nothing to 
be dreaded from their known enmity to our re/igion—laws—liberty? 
Will it be of no bad configuence to this country, if England fhould bee 
come the abode of all thofe Fcfuits, whom even Roman Catholic kings 
doms have thought it prudent to banifb ?—Are we to be indiffirent, if 
attendgd by crowds of monks, Se. they difperfe thimfelves in every 
county—and OP ENING CHAPELS AND SCHOOLS, /educe our 

south from Ptotchantijm, and infil in its place, the pernicious -_ f 
ome 
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Rome ?—If we are to take no ftéps to ward off this impending evil 
—with all my heart—let Popery flourifh—it will in taventy years be 
the religion of England, \t is the fafhion to think it an harmlefs re- 
ligion—and fa/bion is every thing !—Oppofition, as well as mini- 

—approve the ‘ principle’ on which Popery is to be encouraged, 
We have hitherto been in a vulgar error. We have been fimple 
enough to believe hiftory—but now find, that whoever would not 
be firm under the dominion of ‘ prejudice,’ mutt take for granted, 
that every page in it is falfe. Bloody Queen Mary was a faint— 
the maffacre of Paris and Ireland—a fiction. Arbitrary power is a 
mere bug-bear—no way connected with Popery.—For my own 
‘part, Sir, fince it is fo much the ton for oth fides of each houfe of 
parliament, to vie wuicu fhall favour Popery moft—and we are 
turning fo very ‘ enlightened,’ and ‘ diberal,’—1 fhall not be fur- 
prized if I live to fee friars—white, black and grey—and monks, 
and capuchins, of all orders and colours of the rainbow—walking 
our ftreets, quite at their eafe, in their proper veftments.” 

We cannot help, we fay, fubferibing to the truth of the 
above reprefentation of things, and exprefling our convic- 
tion that, though it may be improper to dwell too much on 
the remembrance of former days, we ought to look well to 
the prefent, for fear of the future. 


Letters to a Lady inclined to enter into the Communion of the 
Church of Rome. By William Law, M. A. Now firft print- 
ed. 8vo. 18. 6d, Philips. 


~ Mr. Law’s turn and fentiments in religious matters are 
very generally known: in the prefent letters, however, he 
is much lefs myftical than in moft of his writings. The in- 
trodu€tory paragraph of the firft letter is worth tranfcribing, 
as a rational and juft remark, on the liberty of the prefsin 
treating religious fubjeéts. 
‘* Madam, , 

*¢ Your cemplaint againft the church, as chargeable with per- 
mitting the licentioufnefs of the prefs, is not juft; for the church, 
as fuch, has no more right to regulate or reftrain the prefs, than to 

_ make laws about peace or war, or prohibit gentlemen trom wearing 
fwords, or corrupting the world with the free ufe of their riches 
and power. The licentioufnefs of the prefs is certainly a great evil, 
and has dreadful effeéts; but the church has no other fupyort 
againft it, but'that which it has againft the world, the flefh, and 
the devil. It may be as fuitable to the wifdom and goodnefs of 


God, and anfwer the fame ends of-his All-wife Providence, to ~- 
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fer thefe times to fall under the trial of a perfecution from the prefs, 
as to fuffer former ages to be fo dreadfully perfecuted by mercilefs 
tyrants: and it may be as unreafonable to think the church defec- 
tive in not reftraining the licentioufnefs of the prefs, which betrays 
fo many Chriftians into infidelity, and flaggers weak minds ; as to 
think the Providence of God was defective in fuffering tyrants to 
exercife fuch cruelty in former ages upon Chriftians, as forced num- 
bers of them into apoftafy.” 

To thefe letters is added an extraét from Mr. Law’s ani- 
madverfions on Dr. Trapp’s reply, on the fubje& of being 
righteous overmuch, 

** The error of all errors, and that which makes the blacket 
charge againft the Romith church, is perfecution—a religious fword, 
drawn againft the liberty and freedom of ferving God according to 
our beft light ; that is, againft * worfhipping the Father in Spirit 
and in Truth,’ This is the great whore, the beat, the dragon, the 
aatiehrift. 

‘¢ When it fhall pleafe God to difpofe the hearts of all princes 
in the Chriftian world, entirely to deftroy this antichriftian beaft, 
and leave all their fubjects in * that religious treedom which they 
have from God ;’ then, the Light of the Gofpel, the benefit of 
its faith, the power of its minifters, the ufefulneis of its rites, ‘the 
benediction of its facraments, will have proper time and p!ace to 
fhew themfelves : and that religion, which has the moft of a Divine 
Power in it, whofe offices and fervices do moft good to the heart, 
whofe minifters are moft devoted to God, and have the moft proof 
of the power and prefence of Chrift with them, will become, as it 
ought to be, the moft univerfal: and by this deftruction of the 
beaft, nothing but the errors, delufions, corruptions and fictions, 
of every religion, will be left in ahelplefs ftate.” 

Although we think the publication of thefe letters not al- 
together unfeafonable, certain recent events feem (vety un- 
fortunately for thofe who accufe the Romifh church with fpi- 
rit of perfecution) to prove, that enthufiafts and bigots of all 
religions are the fame, Sincerely as we wifh to promote uni- 
verjal toleration, however, we are no advocates for the late 
partial liberty allowed by the legiflature to the Roman Catho- 
dics, while intolerant reftraints ftill fubfift againft other diffén- 
ters from the eftablifhed church ; and we cannot help faying, 
we are forry, that in the reign of fo pious a proteftant prince 
as George the Third, the other princes of the Chriftian world 
fhould fhew a greater difpofition for the deftru@tion of Anti- 
chrift than is manifefted by the legiflature of England. 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
Continued from the ApPENDrx to Vol. VIII. p. 456. 


Memoires de ? Academie Imperiale et Royale des Sciences et 
Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c.---Memoirs of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Bruf- 
fels. Vol. 1. 4to. Bruffels. 


The firft publication of a literary, and {cientific fociety, new-- 
ly inftituted under the aufpices of Prince Staremberg. Te opens 
with a preliminary difcourfe concerning the ftate of literature 
in the Netherlands, and the eftablifhment of the prefent aca- 
demy ; in which difcourfe the author traces the literary re- 
putation of the Belgic provinces from a very early period in 
modern hiftory ; fhewing that, from the days of Charle- 
magne to the prefent, they have not been wanting in men of 
letters and erudition, of equal merit with thofe of other 
countries ; except, indeed, during a fhort interval, fucceding 
the peace of Munfter, in which thofe provinces, which re- 
mained under the dominion of Spain, made no figure incom, 
pariton with the united provinces of the Dutch. This volume 
contains eighteen memoirs, the greater part of which relate to 
fubje&ts of natural waepe befides an account of feveral pa- 
pers read at the feveral afiemblies of the fociety. 


eae 


Theorie des Senfations.---The Theory of Senfations. By the 
Abbé Roffignol. 8vo. Paris. 


A fanciful and ingenious performance, though by no means 
fatisfa€tory to a real cary who requires every meta- 
phyfical hypothefis to be raifed ona phyfical foundation. At 
the fame time, it will afford thofe theological {matterers, who 
are equally = to the genuine principles of phyfics and 
re to decry all attempts at improving the theory of 
cither, 


Des Canaux de la Navigation, et fpecialement du Canal de 
Languedoc, &c.---A Diflertation on Navigable Canals. and 
particularly of the Canal of Languedoc. By M. De la 
Lande. Folio, Illuftrated with Copper-plates. Paris. 
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After giving an hiftorical and political view of the execu- 
tion and confequence of the famous canal of Languedoc, 
this ingenious academician proceeds to give an account of fe- 
veral other canals that have been made, and of others that 
have been only projected, in different parts of France. He 
then takes a general profpeét of the works of this kind which 
have been carried on in different parts of Europe, and even 
in Africa and America; taking a retrofpe& to the projects 
and labours of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
in regard to canals of inland navigation ; the commercial ad- 
vantages of which he difplays in the ftrongeft light. 


Recherches Hiftoriques et Geographiques fur le Nouveau Monde, 
&¥c,---Refearches, Hiftorical and Geographical, concerning 
the new World. By J. B. Scherer, formerly Member of 
the Imperial College of Juftice at Peterfburgh. Vol. 1. 
8vo. embellifhed with Cuts. Paris. 


Mr. Scherer, the editor of Steller’s defcription of Kamf- 
chatha, adopts here that writer’s notion, that the continent 
of Afia and America were formerly united, fo that the dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the peopling of the latter, the prin- 
cipal objeé& of thefe refearches, in a great meafure vanifhes. 
The opinion of Mr. Scherer, that the Americans derive their 
origin, partly from the Africans, the Chinefe, and the tribe 
of Tartars, that hath long fince difappeared in Afia, is notim- 
probable, Weconceive the greater part of thefe refearches, 
therefore, to be rather curious than profitable, at leaft with 
refpeét to the point in queftion, 


(This Catalogue to be continued in our next.) 


The Public Welfare; or, an infallible Method of paying off the 
National Debt of England: Affording a perpetual Supply fer 
every Exigence of Government, without levying any Tax ; and 
rendering Men as happy as Riches can make them. Humbly 
addreffed to both Houfes of Parliament. By M. D---z. 8vo. 
1s. Hookham. , 


Mr. D---z hath here taken a world of trouble, as many 
able calculators have done before him, to fettle quantities and 
pro- 
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proportions upon chimerical principles, that are neither 
adapted to proportion nor quantity. Before the arithmetical 
quomodo of paying the national debt be inveftigated, it is pro- 
per to enquire not only into the political expediency of pay- 
ing it, but alfo into the inclination of government to make 
fuch payment. Till thefe two points are fettled, it were fu- 
perfluous to enquire particularly into the validity of the 
means here pointed out for effeéting the end propofed; to 
which numerous obje&tions are obvious. HH 


Poems by the Rev. W. Tafker, A. B.---An Ode to the Warlike 
Genius of Great Britain. Dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Lord Amberft. The Third Edition with Additions.---An 
Ode to Curiofity, a Bath-Eafton Amufement. The Second Edi- 
tion.---A Poetical Eneomium on Trade, addrcffed to the Mer- 

_ cantile City. of Briftol.---And an Epitaph intended for the 
Reverend Mr, Eccles, late of Bath. 4to. 23. 6d. Dodfley. 


In fpeaking of the firft edition of Mr. Tafker’s Ode to 
the Warlike Genius of Great-Britain, we gave a {pecimen of 
it, from which our readers might form no unfavourable opi- 
nion of the writer’s talents for poetical compofition. The 
other pieces annexed, in the prefent edition, afford us no room 
for quotation, that will cither exalt or debafe that opinion, 


An Elegy on the Death of David Garrick, Efq. By the Au- 
thor of the Ode on the Warlike Genius of Great-Britain. 
4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


Our elegiaft laments the death of Mr. Garrick, as one, 
« Who living, was the mufes’ friend, 
an equivocal kind of expreffion, by which may be underftood 
either one, who wasa friend to the mufes, or one to whom 
the mufes were friends : and in the latter fenfe, we agree with 
Mr. Tatker, that he might be called the mufes’ friend. The 
mufes befriended him much, and he made a fine fortune by 
engrofling their friendfhip, and preventing their beftowing 
any of their pecuniary favours on others. Mr. Tafker a 
pears to have on perfonally unacquainted with the late Mr. 


Garrick ; and, though, as a poct, he may think himfelf jufti- 
fied in dealing in fiction, and plead the proverb, mil nifi bonum de 


mortuis 5 
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mortuis ; we, as impartial critics, muft apply nil nif verum, 
to both the living and dead. In return, therefore, for the 
many monodies, elegies, and verfes, politely prefented us on 
this occafion, we beg their authors’ acceptance inftead” of 
of an epitaph, of the following epigram. 

In praif? of the player, fay all that you can, 

Too much can’t be faid; but, as for the man, 

There’s little, or nothing, in praife to be faid ; 

The part of a man the buffoon never play’d. 





A congratulatory Ode to Admiral Keppel By the Author of the 
reat-Britain. 4to. 15. 


Ode to the warlike Genius of 
Dodfley. 


Ecce iterum Crifoinus ! Well faid, Mr. Tafker! But, for 
Heaven’s fake, who has prefcribed you the tafk of writing 
odes, like a poet-laureat, on every popular topic of the day ? 
Or do you tafk your mufe yourlelf on thefe occafions? If 
the latter be the cafe, look to it; for, however brifk and 
alert your Pegafus may prove at prefent, he may grow tired, 
by laying on him too frequent and too heavy burthens,--- 
Above all things, however, we would advife Mr. Tafker to 
avoid the appearance of plagiari/m, efpecially while he gal- 
lops, fo faft, left the neighbourhood of Parnaffis fhould give 
him out for a flying highwayman. We are led to give our 
young author this advice, out of tendernefs to his rifing re- 
putation ; as we conceive we trace the ftrong marks of -grofs 
imitation, between the fixth and the beginhing of. the feventh 
ftanzas of the ode before us, and a fimilar paflage in Virgil. 
To be fure, claffical writers find it difficult to avoid falling 
into claffical imitations ; and Mr. Tafker hath, in the pre- 
fent inftance, moft artfully contrived to conceal the theft, by 
varying a little the circumftances of thecafe. In /irgi/, the 
the goddefs Juno, out of enmity to Aineas, is fuppofed to 
prevail on Eolus to raife a ftorm, and Neptune, if weé.re~- 
member right, at the réqueft of Venus, affuages it. In 
Ta/ker, Neptune and Eolus unite to raife an hurricane, in 
order to blait, we fuppofe (for we find no other ufe for it) 
the machinations of Sir H. P. againft Admiral Keppel.--- 
The thought and expreffion, however, is fo much alike, that 


we could not forbear being ftruck with the refemblance. 
‘* Who 





Neptune, a Poem, 


tie Whose the Sai ives laws n 
i t une rais’d the ftorm, 
oe His fovial aid to lend 
In Keppel’s injur’d caufe, 
For Ocean’s monarch was the patriot’s friend : 
He grafp'd the trident in his amplehand - ' 
He Prote the fubjeé fea, and thook the folid land, 
And watery mountains Ocean’s face deform. 


*¢ Stern Zolus, incenfed, bad arife 
The ftormy winds and tempefts of the tkies-—————” 
Virgil fays---but, for the fake of the mere Englifh read- 
ers, we will quote him from Cotton’s admirable tranflation, 

‘* Neptune, when firft he heard the fea ring, 

Was pickling pilchards, fprats, and herring ; 

But, ftartled at fo rude a fray, 

Threw pickling-tub and fale away ; 

And, taking up his three-fork’d trout-fpear, 

Cried, Hey-day! Boreas, what a rout’s here ? 

Away, you underftrapping blafter, 

Go tell that farting fool, your mafter, 

‘That fuch a whiftling fcab as he 

Was ne’er cut out to rule the fea; 

But that it to my empire fell, 


A ftaunch old friend to brave Keppel.” 


eee Ga 


Neptune, a Poem. Inferibed to the Hon, Auguftus Keppel. 4ta, 
1s. Kearfley. 


It is cuftomary, when Englifh writers make ufe of La- 
tin Mottos, to mention the name of the original authors, 
from which they are taken. We fhould have been glad, if 
this writer, in like manner, had conformed to.cuftom, and 
informed us in what ancient claflic fo curious a piece of la~ 
tinity, as he hath chofen, may be met with,, Ne fido homo, 
aqui femel decipio. We do recolle&, indeed, fomething of 
the kind in Garretfon’s or Turner’s Exercifes ; but is it pof- 
fible that Neptune, a Poem, can be the produétion of a 
{chool-boy, ignorant of every rule of Syntax ?---Such is 
our author’s Latin ; here follows a fpecimen of his Englifh, 

‘¢ Neptune rejoices o’er the fmiling wave, 
To fee in triumph his much-loved pride, 
Whom he now beckons—his empire to fave———~" 
And launch on, once more, the inviting tide. 


© Alluding to the hurricane that prevailed throughout Englané about the ceme 


mencement of Admiral Keppel’s trial. R 
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Moral Eclogues, 


His belov’d Keppel he defires to meet, 

To clafp him quickly to his gladfome heart ¢ 
For worthier Admiral ne’er led a fleet, 

Or from our fea-girt fhores did ever part. 


See! he fhakes his trident with horrid threat, 
The trembling fea, from him, in terror flies ; 

Her bofom heaves with trong tumultuous beat 5 
Againft the founding thore we hear her cries,” 


What means this fudden unexpected change ? 
The fea before fmil’d fo ferenely gay ; 

Where Nereids fported, in fair order rang’d, 
Around their God, jn chearful am’rous play. 


The frighted waves are huth’d, theircries now ceafe, 
i The angry God his briny front ereéts ; 
| The liftening Nereids are now at peace, 

t And mute attention Neptune’s world expects. 


Fiis dreadful accents, in tremendous roar, 

\ Be » degenerate of my fons, ' 
Bue * Thou haft blafted the name that once they bore, 
f . ¢ As honeft, bald of heart, and free Barrons |? 


- 


pe rT TP 





Moral Eclogues, 4to. .18. Payne, 





Thefe Eclogaes are paftoral, defcriptive, and fentimental, 
‘Their poetical merit may be judged ef by the following {pe- 
| cimen, containing the whole of the firft eclogue, in praife of 
a rural life, 

Theron; or, the Praife of Rural Life, 


as 





Scene, q@ Heath ; Seafon, Spring; Time, Morning. 


‘* Fair Spring o’er Nature held her gentleft fway ; 
Fair Morn diffus’d around her brighteft ray ; ' 
Thin mifts hung hovering on the diftant trees, 

Or roll'd from off the fields before the breeze. 
The thepherd, Theron, watch’d bis fleecy train, 
Beneath a broad oak, on the graffy plain. 
A heath’s green wild lav pleafant to his view, 
With fhrubs and field-flowers deck’d of varied hue; 
There. the tall ¢horn its filver bloom difclos’d, 
Here flexile broom’s bright yellow interpos’d+ 
There purple orchis, here pale daifies {pread, 
And fweet May-lilies richeft odour thed. 

. From many acopfe and blofiom’d orchard near, 
The voice of hing melodious charm’d the ear ; 









There 


Epifile to Count O’ Rourke. - 


There thtill the lark and foft the linnet fung, 
And loud thro’ airthe throftle’s mufic rung. 

The gentle fwain the chearful fcene admir’d ; 
The chearful fcene the fong of joy infpir’d. 

* Chanton,’ he ery’d, * ye warblers on the fpray t 
* Bleat on, ye flocks, that in the pafturés play ! 

* Low on, ye herds, that range the dewy vales ! 
* Murmur, ye rills! and whifper foft, ye gales! 
How blefs’d my lot, in thefe fweet fields affign’d, 
Where peace and leifure foothe the tuneful mind § 
Where yet fome pleafing veftiges remain 

Of umperverted Nature’s golden reign, 

When Love and Virtue rang’d Arcadian fhades, 
With undefigning youths and artlefs maids ! 

For us, though deftin’d to a later time, 

A lefs luxuriant foil; lefs génial clime, 

For us the country boafts enough to chatm, 

In the wild woodland or the Gultdr’d farm, 

Come, Cynthio, come ! in town ho longer ftay 
From ctouds and noife and folly, hafte away £ 

The fields, the meads, the trees; are all in bloom, 
The vernal thow’rs awake a rich perfume. 

Where Dazton’s manfion, by tlie glaffy ftream, 
Rears its white walls that thro’ green willows gleam, 
Annual the neighbours hold their thearing-day ; 
And blithe youths come, and nymphs. in neat array ¢ 
Thofe fhear their theep, upon the fmiooth turf laid, 
In thé broad plane’s or trembling poplar’s fhade : 
Thee for their friends th’ expected feaft provide,’ 
Beneath cool bowers along th’ inclofure’s fide. 

To view the toil, the glad repaft to fhare, 

Thy Delia, my Melania, thall be there ; 

Each, kind and faithful to her faithful fwain, 

Loves the calm pleafures of the paftoral plain. | 
Come, Cynthio, come! if towns and crouds invites 
And noife and folly promife high delight ; 

Soon the tir’d foul difgufted turns from thefe— 
The rutal profpea, anly, long can pleafe !” 
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An Epifile to Fohn, Count O’ Rourke, Colonel of Horfe, Knight 
of the Royal Order of St. Lenis, and formerly Lord Cham- 
berlain to Staniflaus, King of Poland, Duke of Lorrain, Sc. 
évc, gto. 1s. Lewis. : 


‘We learn, from this Epiftle, -that Count O'Rourke has 
not only, had the honour of ferving modern“kings, but 1s: 
himfelf defeended, atavis a from the ancient —— 
on 2 
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Treland.---We alfo learn, if we may put confidence in the 
poet, that England is entirely delivered from any: juft appre- 
henfions of danger from the wild Irifh, or their attachment 
to a Popifh Pretender.---We fhall cite this affurance, as a 
fpecimen of the epiftolizer’s poetry. 
‘+ Has not religious ftrife confpir’d to fpoil 
Of native ftrength Hibernia’s teeming ifle ? 
Which feems, alas ! confumptive grown at laft, 
Exhaufted, through a length of ages pat. 
But fo! arefpite mitigates her pain 
Hail, with’d for period !—hail, aufpicious reign ! 
’ Twas thine, great George, with lenient touch, to calm 
Her héart-felt throbbings—thine to pour the balm 
Into her rankling amor i thofe wounds to heal, 
And give her earneft of her future weal ! 
*© Nor fhe unthankfully the boon receives ; 
The precious boon a royal donor gives. 
From weftern climes officious zephyrs bear 
Her grateful accents to her monarch’s ear. 
O happy privilege ! O godlike art! 
From BBs to fhift their fetters to the heart ; 
Which not reluctant wears its eafy chain ; 
Nor feels, if any, but a pleafing pain. 
Flibernians now no longer fhal] enfhrine 
Within their breafts a fhoot of Stewart’s line, 
No longer with recall’d th’ exotic race ; 
Now Brunfwick triumphs in their envied place. 
funy with vain pretenders, mimic things, 
That proudly ape the majefty of kings ; 
By hungry tiers puff ’d with fancied pow’r, 
The tools of faétion, idols of an hour. 
Should wild ambition, madding in the brain, 
Infpire the vifionary hope to gain 
Their forfeit royalty, who now would own 
A Stewart's title to the Britith throne? 
Who fhare his perils ? Who misfortunes brave ? 
Or lavith life, his dearer life to fave ? 
No Briton fure ; nor thofe we Papiffs name ; 
All {wear allegiance ; all, with loud acclaim, 
United fuffrages to Brunfwick give, 
Who bids their forrows ceafe, their joys revive.” 
We are heartily glad to hear that Ireland is fo loyal and 
grateful, and that the countrymen of Count O’Rourke fo 
much refemble, in valour and. virtue, their noble compatriot. 


















































































































































An Epifile to Admiral Keppel. 4to. 18. Fielding and Walker: 


- There is fome imagination and fome poetry in this per- 
formance, ' 
The 
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The Patriot Divine to the Female Hiftorian, an Elegiac Epiftle. 

To which is added the Lady's Reply ; or, a'modeft Plea for 
‘the Right of Widows. 4te. 28. Fielding and Walker. 


An attempt at being poetically witty on Dr. Wilfon and 
the celebrated Mrs. Wiacaulay. They who think this gep- 
tleman and lady proper objeéts of ridicule, will, of courfe, 
find {cme entertainment in thefe epiftles; the firft of which 
is a tame imitation of Ovid’s epiftle from OEnone to Paris, 
the original of which is fubjoined. The lady’s reply, which 
is termed didaétic, is indeed fomewhat preceptive, though 
too ludicrous and prurient to be confiftent with the gravity: 
and prudery of the quondam Mrs, Macaulay. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the London Reviewers. 


** Gentlemen, 

** As an impartial diftribution of literary praife and cenfure is 

the profeffed object of your enquiry, it will not be difagreeable to 

‘ou, to be troubled with ftrictures on an impropriety of expreflion 
in any work conftituting a part of your literary journal ; and which, 
in your fometimes unavoidable hurry of compofition, may have 
efcaped your notice. ; 

‘* I thall, therefore, without further apology, offer an obferva- 
tion or two on your account of Mr. Story’s Grammar, in page 70 
of your Review for laft month. ’ 

‘¢ Mr. Story, who, you fay, appears himfelf a good grammarian, 
fpeaks of his work in. the following terms: ‘ From the multitude 
of Englith grammars now extant, one would almoft be induced to 
think that nothing new can be offered upon the fubject, and that 
Englifh grammar has done what art or {cience never has done, nor 
ever will do—arrived at perfection. It is hoped, however, that the 
following work will convince the reader to the contrary” 

Does Mr. S. from the latter part of this fentence, mean toinfer, 
that the perfection of his Grammar will, om a fair comparifon, thew 
the imperfection of all other treatifes on the fame fubject ? Or, that 
the imperfeétion of his performance will convince the reader, that 
his work is far from having arrived tothat degree of excellence, the 
fubjé@, on which it is profeffedly written, is capable of attaining ? 
From this ambiguity of expreilion it appears, Mr.S. confiders gram- 
matical per{picuity as nowife effential to ¢ritical knowledge ; and, if 
we may judge from the concluding fentence of your extract, he ap- 
pears to be as utterly regardlefs of preferving a uniformity of fenti- 
ment.—He fays, ‘ nothing is omitted, which is effential towards 
promoting a critical knowledge of the Englith language.” gee 
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every thing effential toa knowledge of the Englith lan be ima 
cluded in his compilation, does it not ea ttle ee Englith 
grammar has at /ength arrived at the very apex of perfe@iion? And 
yet this inference, neceflarily deduced from his own premifes, is a 
flat contradiction of what he had before afferted, where he main- 
tains that Englifh grammar never has, nor ever will, arrive at per- 

vétion. 

a ‘« From an author treating on any mechanical, or even hiftorical 
fubject, fomething may be Been as an apology for ambiguity of 
expreflion, incongruity of fentiment, or inelegance of diction ; but 
when a writer, who prefumes.to give rules for a critical acquifition 
of the Englith language, commits, while giving an account of his ~ 
own, work, bluaders, of which a fchool-boy ought to be afhamed, he 
certainly deferves cenfure for his prefumption. 

That Mr. S, experienced your lenity, mutt furely be attributed 
to the fevere indifpofition of your editor. 


I am, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, 
Northumberland, Feb. 20th, 1779» Y. X. 


To the Editor of the London Reviews 


Sir, 
Finding that your Review has not yet taken notice of a fmall 
pamphlet lately publithed, the title of which is, A Dialogue on re- 
ligious Bigotry between Candour and Orthodoxy, which rhe laft 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers have inferted in their lift of pub< 
lications. The latter appears to pyres of it, though it has hid 


the fpirit of the controverfy from the public; the former feems to 
difapprove of it, becaufe they think it has no tendency to promote 
piety and charity ; it blames alfo the-writer, for not giving Candour 
fair play, and cenfures Orthodoxy, for not pleading in the behalf 
of the Scripture, as the fole rule of faith, and for mfifting on the: 
Calviniftic interpretation of it, which is like any other, a suman 
interpretation. Yet the writer in the Monthly Review rather:ap- 
proves of what a third perfon concludes the debate with, * that 
freedom of enquiry.does and ought to fuppofe, that a man muft be 
left. to judge of the necefity and importance of thofe truths he might 
have difcovered.” 

Now, Sir, this was the point to be debated, and if any man may 
judge of the necefity and importance of thofe truths which he might 
have difcovered without being deemed a bigot, whilft he leaves 
other men freely to do the fame, then Orthodoxy has undoubtedly: 
the beft of the argument. . For why may not a Calvinift, as well-as 
an Armmian, or Secinian, infift upon the importance of his own 
- fentiments, that he confcientioufly thinks are fuggetted to him. by 
the moft obvious and unforeed meaning of the facred volume 2 

ee wer man of humanity would cordially with, from @ 
pom: of benevolence, to adopt the fyftem of Candour, as it enlarges. 

e circle of thofé who are genuine Chriftians, and —_— to ne 
7% ved; 
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faved ; and as the Monthly Reviewers have ever diftinguithed them- 
felves as the friends of that charity which holds mof if not all doce 
trines as non-effentials, I did expect, as 4 man naturally difpofed 
to favour Candour’s creed, that they would have fupported it, by 
pointing out to me fome cogent reafons, and not have contented 
themilelves with cenfures and mifreprefentations, without even hint- 
ing at the fallacy of one of Orthodoxy’s arguments. Is nor this bi- 
gotry ? Orthodoxy, and his friends, I dare fay, give it this name, 
and take occafion from hence to triumph. 

A Calviniftic friend of mine, afks me, Can we conceive of any 
piety ‘and charity. that is truly Chriftian, which does not proceed 
trom Chriftian principles? And can there be Chriftian principlés 
without the faith.of a Chriftian ?—I produce a quotation from Dr. 
Price's and Dr, Prieftley’s cor ce lately publithed, where 
the former worthy gentleman fays, p. 144, ‘ That his opinion is, 
that the Socinian fcheme degrades Chriitianity, aad is by no méans 
reconcileable to the Scriptures :’ and yet he directly adds, ‘ But I 
know fome of the def of men and «w/e of Chriftians have adopted 
it.” . This my friend finiled at, pouring in upon me fuch queftions 
as thefe, which I do not know how to anfwer—‘ Can thar fyftem 
of principles, which degrades Chritianity, and is by no means re- 
concileable to the Scriptures, be the religion of Jefus? May per- 
fons holding thefe principles be fome of the beft of men and wife 
of Chriftians ? What is Chriftianity then, that which degrades it- 
felf, and which is totally irreconcileable with itfelf? Pray tell me, 
fays he, what the good or Price means by it ?* I muft confefs, 
‘ a not know how to anfwer thefe queries. 1 with you would af- 

me. ty - 

* “6* Moreover, it is pretty evident, that Mr. Orthodoxy, in the Dia- 
logue, is very confident, and {peaks with an affurance, that feems to 
Indicate either a full conviction of the truth of what he advances, 
or élfe a full fenfe of his own importance. But I really want to 
‘convict him of partiality and error, for I do not like his contraéted 
ideas of the -fcriptures. He infifts them as the only rule of 
faith and pract.ce, and doesnot, throughout his book, lay a firefs upon 
any fyfteniatic terms or fcholaftic phrafes. The Monthly Re- 
‘viewers could not, therefore, fays my friend, have brought a more 
‘tinjuft charge againft him, than to intimate of him, that he recom- 
mended a human fyftem, and not the fcriptures, as the only rule of 
‘faith and praétice. And, he adds, * Let me be evermore delivered 
from falling into the hands of fuch men of candour, who through 
prejudice, or malevolence, or ignorance, afcribe to a performance 
- that which cannot be juftly charged upon it.’ " 

I fay to him, * Why he is a Calvinift, and therefore he endeae 
vours to recommend that fyftem.” But he immediately replies, 
* “he does not recommend his creed by the authority of Calvin, but 
as what he fees for himfelf to be the fenfe of the fctiptures.” And he 
fubjoins,.‘ a man that fays, he makes the feripture his only rile of 
faith and practice, muft underftand their meaning in fome fenfe or 
other, or derive certain ideas from them, that are to be the objec Ne 
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his faith and rule of his life, or elfe he makes them no ftandard at 
all.’ 
To conclude, Sir, I mutt acknowledge myfelf perplexed. For 
it appears to me, on the one hand, that if the Revelation of God 
contains any ideas neceffary to the comfort and holinefs of man- 
kind, to reject them, muft be dangerous. On the other hand, to 
make them, or aay of them, effential to the character of a Chriitian, 
muft unavoidably lead us to be uncharitable to the greateft part of 
Chriftendom. 

~ . 779+ I remain yours, &c. 

S. What a ftrange paflage is that quoted in the Dialogue from 
Prieftley’s Letter to Venn? How unguarded ishe? I own, he 
feems to me, tocarry his ideas of candour to a dangerous extremity. 
Is there not fome medium between his creed, and that of Mr. 
Orthodoxy ? 

*,* The pamphlet above referred to, not having come properly 
to hand, the Reviewers’ opinion of it, hath been, of courfe, poft- 
poned: the Reviewers prefuming that an author’s defire of havin 
our criticifms on his work delayed, is beft indicated by himfelf. 


eed 


ANSWERS tro CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Our correfpondent, W. S. (who defires us to be more expe- 
ditious in our account of capital and interefting books ; reproach- 
ing us with the delay of Marfhall’s Minutes of Agriculture, &c. with 
which the Monthly and Critical Reviews figured laft month) is re- 
quefted to turn back to the London Reviews of ten or twelve months 
back, ‘and he will find Mr. Marfhall’s book to be particularly no» 
ticed.=——The long and curious article, from the Britannia Bios 
graphica, inferzed in the laft Critical Review, and recommended to 
our notice, as being afcribed by thofe anonymous criticafters to 
Judge Blackftone, our correfpondent will find quoted by us, in the 
7th volume of the London Review, about 4 year ago. 


*,* The gentleman, who hath fent a fevere criticifm on Mr, 
O’ Brien Mac Mahon’s infamous mifreprefentation of the Englith 
nation, and wifhes that an eye may be had by the magiflracy on the 
~perfonal conduct of that outrageous Fe/uit, as he ftiles him, is miftae 
ken with regard to the perfon of that writer; he being a very difs 
ferent character from that of Mr, Parkyns Mac Mahon, the ingee 
nious linguift, for whom the gentiemaa miflakes him. His critique 
is alfo out of date, evenif the work were, as it is not, worth fare. 
ther notice. 

*.* Dr. Kenrick’s letter té Dr. Prieftley, on the effential diffes 
rence between the principles of philofophy and thofe of religion, 
extending to a greater length than is confiftent with its entire 
infertion in this work, it will be printed in a feparate pamphlet ;, of 
which a copious abitraét will be given, when publithed, in our 


Review, 
id 





